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Around Town. 


SATURDAY NiIGuHT's dictum of several weeks 
since, to the effect that the early closing by-law 
was not in accord with popular sentiment in 
this city, has received abundant confirmation. 
The vote on Alderman Shaw’s motion in the 
City Council on Monday night practically puts 
anend to the early closing movement for the 
present, except so far as grocers’ shops are con- 
cerned, The reason for this exception appears 
to be altogether inadequate, and grocers’ shops 
will probably be placed on the same footing as 
other retail establishments. There is a wide- 
spread conviction that the by-law was an undue 
interference with the liberty of the subject, and 
that while it bore with extreme severity on 
a deserving class of the community, it conferred 
no corresponding benefit on those whom it was 
specially intended to serve. The vote in the 
Council stood 23 to 9, the majority being doubt- 
less swelled by the general belief among the 
aldermen that improper means had been re- 
sorted to to secure the passing of the measure. 
There seems good reason for believing that this 
large majority fairly indicates the state of 
popular sentiment. The small shopkeepers 
throughout the city are jubilant, and such of 
them as have kept open in spite of the prohibi- 
tion will most likely escape without the impo- 
sition of the prescribed penalty. 


* * 


Next session the 
legislature will 
doubtless introduce 
some modification 
of the Act under 
which the ly-law 
came into being, 
and some. enact- 
ment will probably 
be passed under 
which the rights of 
the employe will 
be protected with- 
out an_infringe- 
ment of the rights 
of the employers of 
labor. As_ previ 
ously pointed out 
in these columns, 
this purpose would 
be effected by a 
simple enactment 
abridging the hours 
during which clerks 
in stores should be 
compelled or per- 
mitted to work. 
Such a provision as 
this would enfran- 
chise the clerk, 
while it would at 
the same time leave 
the dealer free to 
keep his place open, 
and to supply the 
wants of a numer- 
ous class who can- 
not conveniently 
make their  pur- 
chases in the day- 
time. 


* 
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Board of 
Works __investiga- 
tion is steadily 
bringing to light a 
mass of facts, which 
furnish grounds for 
serious reflection on 
the part of the 
Toronto tax-payer. 
It would be unfair 
tosum up the evi- 
dence until the case 
for the defence has 
been presented, but 
there can be no im- 
propriety in re- 
marking that suf- 
ficient testimony 
has already been 
adduced to show that an investigation of 
some kind is very much in order. If 
the accused persons have been maligned, 
it is due to them that they shoud have 
an opportunity of clearing themselves under 
the sanction of judicial proceedings. On the 
other hand, if the serious charges made against 
them are wel] founded, it is high time that the 
light of day should be let in on their transac- 
tions. It is true that slander should be 
promptly checked. If the evidence of Cooper 
and other witnesses for the prosecution is false, 
there should be no delay in demonstrating its 
falsity. But it is also true that petty larceny 
should be promptly exposed and punished. 
How many millions would have been saved to 
the city of New York if the Tammany disclos- 
ures had been made a year or two earlier. 
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Lord Lansdowne had not been in England 
many hours ere he began to prove himself a 
valuable advertising agent on behalf of this 
Dominion. Like his predecessors, Lord Dufferin 
and the Marquis of Lorne, he is sanguine as to 
Canada’s future, and does not hesitate to un- 
burden himself on the subject to the represen- 
tatives of the English press. A few words 
such as those he gave utterance to on Monday 
last are worth more to this country than hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigration pamphlets, 
and they have this additional advantage, that 
they cost us nothing. His Lordship is espe- 
cially hopeful on the subject of the North- West, 
and his talk about the abundant harvest will 
be certain to swell the tide of immigration to 
that region during the season now Opening. 
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There is this further to be considered. 
words wil] have weight with the class of per- 
sons whom Canada is most desirous of securing 
as immigrants. Of paupers and criminals we 
already have enough and to spare; but for 
industrious agriculturists and for persons with 
more or less capital at their command, we 
shall have ‘room and verge enough ” 


many a year to come, 


* 
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If the friends of Rev. Mr. Longley are well 
advised they will cease to bring him and 
his affairs before public notice so persistently 
as they have been doing of late. They are not 
likely to obtain a reversal of the popular ver- 
| dict by any such means, The man has gone 
from our midst, and it is far from probable that 
he will ever come back, What good purpose 
do his friends hope to secure by keeping his 
name so conspicuously before the little world 
of Toronto? As to his actual guilt or inno- 
| cence, I do not feel called upon to express any 
| opinion. A committee of his reverend brethren 
| have dealt with that, and it is only reasonable 
to suppose that they approached the con- 
| sideration of the subject with a strong pre- 
disposition in his favor. Yet they have not 
seen fit to exonerate him. Their report, in 
fact, amounts to a practical condemnation; and 
there, so far as this community is concerned, 
the matter should end. 
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A lame excuse may generally be accepted asa 
sign of conscious weakness. The excuses offered 
in behalf of the alleged transgressor in this 
case are about the lamest that could possibly 
have been put forward. It is claimed that he 
was unhappy in his domestic relations. Even 
if true this would afford no palliation of such 
an offence as is charged against him, in the 
case of a minister of the gospel. But, so far as 
can be learned, the statement is singularly the 
reverse of truth. Then, it is said that, notwith- 
standing his domestic infelicities, he has kept 
himself pure, and that he voluntarily sacrificed 
himself in order to shield the reputation of a 
member of his congregation. Such an argu- 
ment as this latter is too absurd for serious con- 
sideration. It is obvious that there were much 
stronger interests involved than the reputation 
of an erring sister. There was his own good 
name, the feelings of his wife and family, and 
—higher still—the interests of his flock, and of 
the religious body with which he was connect- 
ed, all of which were more or less compromised. 
If his conscience was.' vold of offerice, it was 
positively criminal for him to bring reproach on 
the innocent for the sake of screening the 
guilty. In whatever respect the. unsavory 
matter is viewed; the conduct of the rev. gentle- 
man presents itself in a most deplorable light. 
The only sensible course for his friends to adopt 
is to let the question severely alone, and there- 
by permit the public to ‘forget all about it as 
soon as possible, ‘eae i 

* 
* * 

The Queen's Park lease continues to engross 

a share of public attention, and in one shape or 
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another has been before the courts at Osgoode 
Hall pretty nearly every day during the past 
week. There has evidently been a good deal of 


the city authorities, and they are now reaping 
the crop which they have sown. The new City 


remedy the laches of his predecessor in office, 
but of course all these legal proceedings must 
; result in a long bill of costs to be footed by the 
| taxpayer. The one satisfactory element in this 
| complicated piece of business is the assurance 
that the two avenues will be preserved for the 
recreation of Toronto’s citizens, instead of 
being cut up into lots and sold to private pur- 
chasers for building purposes, as seemed all 
too probable a few weeks ago. Torontonians 
feel a proper pride in their miniature Champs 
Elysees, the conversion of which to private 
building sites would be regarded by them in 
the light of a public calamity. 
. * 





* * 

The spectacle of Ignatius Donnelly shedding 
tears in the chancel of the church at Stratford- 
on-Avon, as he actually did a few days ago, 
must have been a sight for gods and men. Of 
course I mean heathen gods. In'the language 
of a late leader of Her Majesty's loyal Opposi- 
tion in Canada, it was enough to sicken a 
horse. What on earth was he crying about ? 
Was it because the $2,000 and ten per cent. 
royalty on the sale of The Great Cryptogram 





was so immeasurably greater than the author's 
labors were worth? Or was it because the said 
royalty was insufficient to pay the expenses of 
his trans-A'‘lantic journey? Whatever the 
cause may have been, the incident reminds me 
of the bitter tears shed by Mark Twain over 
the grave of Adam. 
| as 
The colored population of Toronto are very 
much exercised over the seemingly impending 
extradition of Adam Morse. Judge McDou- 
gall’s decision has rather taken the public by 
surprise, as it was confidently expected that 
the application for extradition would be re- 
fused. It is presumable, however, that. the | 
judge has not arrived at a conclusion. without 
a long and careful consideration, and I am 
much mistaken in my estimate of the man if he 
had not a more or less unconscious, leaning in 
favor of the African. The sympat ies of a 
generous-minded man are always on the side of | 
the poor and lowly. Still, justice is “even: 
handed, and musi be no respecter of persons., 
On the evidence before him, Judge McDougall 
would really seem to have had but one course 


open for him. 
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It is by no means certain, however, that 


Morse will be surrendered to,the far from ga: 


der mercies of the Southern, tribunalse, 1g 

without saying that if he,is givem up, Bis doosit, 
is, sgaied.,.’He cannot hope for. a .lgnient,.orp 
even a fair construction of his « those, 


who'have not forgotten the sound othe oa 
holder's lash. It is therefore gra ng to 
know that he will not be surrendered without 


remissness, not to say neglect, on the part of | 


Solicitor is apparently doing his utmost to | 
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It is safe to assume that nothing further of a 
practical nature will be done about the Fish- 
eries question until the close of the campaign, 
and that the acceptance or rejection of the 
proposed treaty will depend upon the result. 


TERMS : { Per 


a further struggle. His counsel is taking the 
matter before the Superior Courts. The colored 
| population have provided the sinews of war, 
and the battle will doubtless be fought out to 
the last ditch. 


* 
*+* * 


| 
This Morse episode suggests reminiscences of | 
the somewhat analogous case of John Ander- | 
son, which was decided in Toronto during the 
winter of 1861-62, Persons who are old enough 
to remember that famous trial will recall the 
tremendous excitement which took possession 
of the public mind at the time. The excitement 
in the United States was nearly as great as in 
Canada, and even in England the subject was 


* * 

The recent utterances of the new Minister of 
Agriculture, addressed to the assembled farm- 
ers at Guelph on Tuesday last, are decidedly 
reassuring. His views as to the prospects for 
the coming harvest are hopeful, and he sees no 
ground for the gloomy prognostics of some of 
the Provincial journals. Mr, Drury may reas- 
onably be supposed to know at least as much 
about the present condition of the crops in 
Ontario as the general run of newspaper editors, 
with whose conclusions on that subject he is 
by no means in accord. Pessimism is at best a 
poor business. Even the prophet Jeremiah 
did not greatly increase his popularity 
by his gloomy predictions. It is unwise to 
meet ‘trouble half way. It is still more 
fatuous t6 go out of your way to find it, 
There seems no present reason to apprehend 
that the crops of 1888 will be a failure, or 
that the country is doomed to early extinc- 
tion. Moreover, this Province is not, as form- 
erly, totally dependent upon agriculture for its 
existence. Manufactures and other under- 





for some days the aii-prevailing topic in the 
leading newspapers. For a while it seemed not 
improbable that international complications 
might spring from it. John Anderson, it will 
be remembered, was a fugitive negro slave who 
slew his master in self defence while making a 
bold and successful stroke for freedom. Having 
made good his escape, he in due time fled to 
Canada, where, some years later, he was recog: 
nized by a professional slave catcher. The 
result was a demand for his extradition under 
the Ashburton Treaty. The trial took place in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench at Toronto. That 
court consisted of three judges, viz: Chief 
Justice Sir John Beverley Robinson and Puisne | takings have sprung up here and there, and 
Judges Archibald McLean and Herbert-Euston | the energies of the people have found various, 
Burns. The Chici Justice--held that the | practical outlets which would prevent general 
chaos even if the 
yield of wheat 
should happen to 
fall below the aver- 
age. This country 
has in it the seeds 
of life, and it is not 
to be regarded as 
moribund merely 
because some un- 
easy souls cannot 
square their actual 
circumstances with 
their ambitions, 


Unprofitable 
Bribery. 


A gift to a public 
functionary, to se- 
cure a contract or 
official favor, is 
called in France a 
pot-de.vin, which is 
a@ word correspond- 
ing to our term 
bonus. It is unfor- 
tunate, both for 
France and Ameri- 
ca, that there 
should have been 
enough of this sort 
of gifts to risetoa 
word to call them 
by; and it is for- 
tunate for both 
countries that a 
higher standard 
now prevails, and 
that official bribery 
outside of some 
corrupt city govern- 
ments, is far less 
common than it 
used to be. 

After the first 
French republic was 
proclaimed, the pot 
-de-vin was called by 
a word which quite 
as completely dis- 
guised its meaning. 
Such officie! gifts 
were then knows as 
‘** bouquets.” 

When ‘“‘the great 
Carnot,” grand- 
father of the pre- 
sent president of 
the republic, was 
minister of war, he 


fugitive must be surrendered, and Judge Burns | once completed a contract with a large com- 
concurred in this view. Judge McLean held a | pany to supply an immense amount of saddlery 
different opinion. He maintained that an | and horse equipments for the army. After the 
escaped slave has a right to defend his life and | bargain was settled, he was taken to one side 
liberty, if necessary, even to the death. The | by the agent of the firm, and a portfolio was 
friends of freedom were stirred to special exer- | handed to him. 

tions, and determined to take the case before “What i is this ¢” asked Carnot. 

| the courts at Westminster. Before the writ “Ttis, your bouguet. sir.’ 

could be acted upon, however, the Court ot “And what i is that, please ?” 

Common Pleas discharged the prisoner upon a « A little git. of.fifty thousand francs to pay 


technical question raisea by his counsel, and | you for your trouble in this matter.” 
there the business ended, Carnot looked at.the portfolio. You've done 
éle well,” , said he, with-a smile, ‘for you have 
Mr. Cleveland has received the Democratic made, gure of an adyance payment on your con- 
nomination for the Presidency, and is now ; 
| fairly entered for the running., It does not.by le B gs took the Jportfolio in one hand, passed 
any means follow that he is the coming, man, Hi it “inté the other, and handed it back to the 
but it is at any. rate safe to assume.that: he | agept. | 3 
will be a formidable candidate. His nomina- 1 You, “have, now, received fifty thousand 
| tign may be accepted as a practical; endorse-.| francs. 0 on your decount against the govern- 
| ment by the Democratic party of ‘hig stand in ment said, aati : ee we Sane” 
the Fisherje stion, but not “necessarily ef. Be et Emen of war, for tha 
his seonaeit tinttetie generally, , whi mi aa ihe Tevet, to the cashier as you go 
probably be _ materjally ot out.” Dice 2° 
actual opening: of the, campaign. ‘The ee 
will prebably..be, regaled | with a _Tenpywal of the 
unsayory disclosures: ¢ of four years since,; and 
Mr. ),Cleyeland’s; declaratjons., about the, un- 
wisdom.of any ap te ae sures Je eon | 
will, doubtless be .qpoted: 
they are worth yon We, 
secopdary, interest,jn. the J 
and, may.safely leave, ourp re to fight 
ut,for themselves. The i 8 are. 5 
will be the keenest contest that ha# taken 
Place since the Hayes and Tilden fight of; 1876. 
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*’ The opening of the Toronto Tennis Club for 
the season, on Monday last, was quite-an ultra- 
fashionable event of the week. Unfortunately 
many were prevented from going on account of 
previously having promised themselves for 
Mrs. Otter’s picnic, but there were quite fifty 
people present during the afternoon, between 
the hours of four and seven, and the bright 
summery day making it possible for ladies to 
don their light toilets of the season, the scene 
presented in the pretty grounds was an un- 
usually gay one for an opening day. The genial 
secretary, Mr. Hayes, received the guests as 
they arrived. During the afternoon a number 


of sets were played by Mr. Yarker, the Misses | 


Greene, Miss Short, Mr. Cassimer Dickson, Mr. 
Cecil Gibson, Mr. Alfred Plummer, Mr. Geddes, 
Mrs. Sweeny, Mr. Oliver Macklem, and some 
interesting contests seen, both in singles and 
doubles. Others present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Raynald Gamble, Mrs. Cattanach, Mrs. Meyrick 
Bankes, Col. Sweeny, Mr., Mrs. and the Misses 
Wragge, Miss Scott of Ottawa, Mrs. Vansittart, 


Mr. Dguglas Armour and Miss Madeline 
Spratt, Mrs. and the Misses Yarker, Mr. 
Gordon Jones and Miss May Jones, 
Mr. Nichol Kingsmill with his daughter, 
Miss Howden and Miss Birchall, the 
Misses Todd, Mr. L. A. Tilley, Mr. Alan 


MacDougall, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hodgins, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Hodgins, Mr. and Mrs. Alec. 
Galt, Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. Grasett, Mr. Frank 
Jones, Mrs. and Miss Brough, Mrs. Edward 
Brown, Mr. Reginald Thomas, Miss Campbell 
of Carbrooke, Miss Isabel Mackenzie, Mrs. 
Mallock, Miss Eva Morris, the Misses Shanley, 
Mrs. Ogden, Mrs. Chas. Temple, Miss Dumoulin, 
Mrs. Walter Townsend, Miss Beardmore, Mr. 
Mervyn Mackenzie, Mrs. Henry Fuller, Mrs. 
Fleming, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Kirkpatrick, Mrs. 
Sam Nordheimer, Miss Hugel of Port Hope, 
Mrs. Forsyth Grant, the Misses Meredith, Miss 
Maud McLean, Mrs. Langmuir and Miss Lang- 
muir, Miss Louie Burton, Mr. Percy Golding- 
ham, the Misses McCutcheon, Miss Fanny 
Small, Mrs. Arkle, Mrs. H. D. Ellis. Of the 
many charming, pretty new toilets, Mrs. 
Mallock’s bore off the palm. It was a silver 
gray seemingly fancifully braided with the 
same color and a p‘quant little tulle bonnet of 
the pointed shape, with steel ornaments. Mrs. 
Bankes wore the sometimes becoming combin- 
ation of navy blue and red. Mrs. Gamble’s 
costume was of fawn, with bonnet to match. 
It was rather a pity that this, among other new 
gowns, should have suffered grief through the 
breaking down of part of the stand, causing 
the upsetting of many dainty tea cups, 
into as many daintily arranged laps. 
Miss Beardmore came arrayed in dark colors, 
berdress being prune color. Miss May Jones 
wore a very pretty costume of cadet blue, with 
a white fox boa. 


* 

The lawn party at Government House, on 
Tuesday, opened the summer season of 1888 
formally and very successfully. Miss Camp- 
bell received with the Lieutenant-Governor up 
till half-past five, when she repaired to the 
tennis court, and herself joined some of her 
guests in several sets. The whole house and 
grounds were completely thrown open to the 
immense number of guests. Refreshments 
were prepared both in the dining-room and in 
@ marquee on the lawn. 


on the lawn—being stationed in the north-west 
corner—while Bayley’s string orchestra per- 


formed for the benefit of dancers (of which | 
there were not many) in the large ball-room | 


north of the conservatories, 


* 
The scene presented was brilliant and pic- 
turesque in the extreme, nothing of the kind 


having rivalled it before, with the excep- 
tion of the garden party given by Hon. | 
John Beverley Robinson in Government 


House for the British Association when they 
were here in 1884. Only one court was reserved 
for tennis, the rest of the large lawn being 
occupied by the moving throng of guests, of 
which there were about seven hundred. Miss 
Marjorie Campbell was gowned in Ruddigore 
chambray with a white straw sailor hat. Mrs. 
Harcourt Vernon wore a cadet blue stripe with 
gold embroidery on white satin, a la militaire, 


and bonnet of blue and gold lace to match. | 
Among those present were Hon. G. W. and Mrs. | 


Allan, Mr. and Mrs. Allan Cassels, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Bethune and the Misses Bethune, 


Rev. John and Mrs. Cayley, Rev. John and | 
| at St. Luke’s Church, at the corner of St. | 
| Joseph and St. Vincent streets, on Wednesday | 


Mrs. Langtry, the Misses Langtry, the Misses 
Cayley, Rev. John Pearson, Mr. and Mrs, 


Bruce Macdonald, the Misses Foy, Mr. and | 


Mrs. John Foy, Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Stephen 
Heward, Mr. Edin and Miss Mabel Heward, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, Nichol Kingsmill, Miss 
Kingsmill, Miss A, Heward, Mr. and Mrs, 
Alex. Galt, Mr. and Mrs. Sam Nordheimer, 
Miss Hugel of Port Hope, Mr. A. Morgan 
Cosby, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Langmuir, Miss 
Langmuir, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Ince, Miss Ince, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cattanach, Mr. and Mrs, Thomas 
Hodgins, Miss Gussie Hodgins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Gooderham, the Misses Gooderham, Miss 
Lucy Macdonald, Miss Grace Boulton, Comman- 
der and Mrs. Law, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Todd, 
Mr. Percy Goldenham, Mr. Mervyn Mackenzie, 
Major Harrison, Mr. and the Misses. Sewell, 
Mrs. Stephen Sewell, Judge and Mrs. Osler, 
the Misses Osler, Miss Isabel Osler, Mr. E. A. 
Meredith, the Misses Meredith, Mr. W. Parker 





The full Citizens’ | 
Band played a choice selection of popular airs | 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Newton, Mrs. Geo. W. Torrance, Mr. Roly 


Moffatt, Mr. E. C. and the Misses Rutherford, 
Miss Gildersleeve of Kingston, Miss Mabel 


t | Henderson of Kingston, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 


Temple, Mr. Vansittart, the Misses Todd, Col. 

and Mrs, Grasett, Mr., Mrs. and Miss Brough, 

the Misses (John) Boulton, Mr. Fox, Mr. Regi- 

nald Thomas, Mr. Chas. Temple, the Misses 

Sullivan, Mr. McMahon, Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson 
| Jones, Miss Jones, Mr. Gordon Jones and Miss 
| May Jones, Mr. and Mrs, G. W. Yarker, Mr. 
| Alfred Jones, Mr. Frank Jones, Mr. and Mrs, 
Bruce Harmen, Major and Mrs. Dawson, Miss 
| Crooks, Miss Dawson, Prof. and Mrs. Goldwin 
Smith, Mrs. Mallock, the Misses Morris, Miss 

Howden, the Misses Beatty, Mrs. Arkle, Mrs. 
| H. W. D. Ellis, Ven. Archdeacon Boddy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Willie Brouse, Mrs. Meyrick Bankes, Mr. 
| Selina Vernon, Mr. Hollyer, Mr. Hume Blake, 
Mrs. Douglas Armour, the, Misses Spratt, Mr. 
| Geo. Michie, Miss Scott of Ottawa, the Misses 
Birchall, Capt. Sears, Col. and Mrs. Otter, Miss 
| Otter, Mr. Bertie Cawthra and 
| Cawthra, Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie and Miss 
Isabel Mackenzie, Miss Ethel Benson of Port 
Hope, Miss Dumoulin, Canon and Mrs, Dumou- 
lin, Bishop Sweatman, Mrs, Fred Whitney, Miss 
Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Crawford Mr. 
Renny Elémslie, Mrs. W. Grasett Baldwin, Miss 
Gwynne, Mrs. Townsend, Col. and Mrs. Sweney, 
Mr. and Mrs, Milfort Boulton, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
J. Baines, Mrs. Chris. Baines, vr. Scadding, Mr. 
Hamilton Merritt, Mr. James Strachan, Mr. 
Stanley Clarke, Mrs. Morrison, Mr. Stuart 
Morrison, Mr. and Mrs, R. Fuller, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Hodgins, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Cayley, Mr. Wallace Jones, Miss Louis Burton, 
Mr. C. J. and Miss Campbell, Mr. Casimer 
Dixon and Mr. Harry Symous. 


Among the innumerable new and bewitching 
toilets, heliotrope in many shades was a favor- 
ite color; also different shades of blue and 
| gray. There were also a number of white or 
cream flannel tennis gowns, which always look 
fresh and neat. In the way of sunshades there 
was not the variety of new designs that might 
be expected at such a fine display of new cos- 
tumes; but this may be attributed to the little 
requirement of them, for the day, although 
beautifully fine, was hardly a summer day, 
Tulle bonnets came out in full force, made 
their debut, one might say, for although they 
have been well advertised as ‘‘ the rage” in all 
the shop windows since the spring opening, 
this is their first public appearance. A strik- 
ing frock was worn by Miss Mabel Sulli- 
van, who has recently returned from abroad. 
It was smocked primrose liberty silk lined 
with a darker shade and beautifully draped ; 
large hat en suite. Mrs. Willie Brouse 
was attired in a pongee silk with tulle 
bonnet to match with pink roses. Miss 
Henderson of Kingston looked very pretty 
in a gray suit with gray tulle bonnet. Miss 
Grace Boulton had on a fresh-looking cream 
flannel dress with honeycombed side panel, 
and moss green velvet reveres on the bodice— 
also a wide-brimmed hat. Mrs. Foster looked 
extremely handsome in a gray satin and jetted 
gown. Miss Rutherford came in black lace 
over white, with a demitrain and bonnet, 
| while her sister Maud was more simply at- 
tired in white, with hat of shirred muslin. 
Miss Gildersleeve looked stylish in a green 
satin and coffee-colored stripe, and bonnet, 
Miss Hodgins was one of those who wore 
cream flannel. Miss Selina Vernon’s plainly 
| made dark blue gingham was admired, with a 
hat en suite. Mrs, Alex. Galt appeared in a 
blue chambray with white waistcoat and blue 
| tulle bonnet. Mrs, Allan Cassels’ dark brown 
| bonnet with pink roses, was worn 1n contrast 
' to a pink chambray frock. Mrs. Bruce Mac- 
| donald and Mrs. J. J. Foy were handsomely 
| gowned in pale pink and eau de Nile satin 
respectively, with tulle bonnets to match. 
Miss Mabel Heward, being still in light mourn- 
ing, was simply dressed in a cream flannel, 
dotted with black and a stylish white sailor 
hat, caught up with a bow behind. Her 
cousin. Miss Alice Heward, wore cream flannel. 
Mrs. Torrance looked, of course, charming as 
usual in dark green diagonal or habit cloth with 
trimmings of French gray brocaded silk, bonnet 
to match. Miss Birchall wore pale heliotrope 
and white satin with a tulle bonnet. Mias 
Isabel Mackenzie's costume was cream cash- 
mere with black velvet, the small hat matched, 
| the crown being cream tulle, while the narrow 
brim was velvet. 








oa 
It was quite seven o'clock before all had de- 
parted, leaving the scene of recent animation 
| and life a desolate spot. 


a 
Miss Mabel Sullivan has returned to her 
| home on Trinity square from abroad. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Evans and Miss Evelyn 
| Evans of Wellington place leave early 
| August for Europe, where they will travel some 
| time before settling down in their future home 
| in Ireland. Miss Mabel Evans left on Tues- 
day for Montreal, where she embarked on the 
Allan steamer Sardinian, for Ireland. It is un- 
derstood the climate on the other side agrees 
| better with Mr. Evans’ health, which is his 
reason for taking up his residence permanently 


in Ireland, 
* 


Mr. A. O. Hoyles has left town again for the 
| American States, to be absent all summer. 
* 


A pretty, though simple, wedding took place 


morning, the contracting parties being Mr. 
| Stuart Strathy, inspector of the Merchants’ 


street, and recently of Lambton Mills. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Ada Ford, sister 
of the bride, and two little children, 
the niece of the bride, Messie Howland, 
| and a sister of the groom, Emily Strathy. They 
were simply dressed in cream with large hats 
of straw, lace and flowers. The groom’s only 
support was his brother, Mr. Wyander Strathy. 
| The bride, a very bright and interesting 
brunette, was much admired in her wedding 
robe of white silk and lace, with honeycombed 
panel, orange blossoms, veil and all the usual 
etceteras, The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. John Langtry, rector of St. Luke’s, and 
was of tedious length. After the ceremony 





| and Mrs. Wragge and the Misses Wragge, Miss 


Mr. Victor 








in | 








Bank, and eldest son of Dr. G. W. Sotrathy, | 
Bond street, and Miss Lizzie Ford of Russell | 


the guests, principally relatives of the bride | Mara, Scales, Stockwell, Henderson, Kennedy, 


and groom, repaired by invitation to the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother, where a light 
luncheon and refreshments were prepared. 


Among those present were Mrs. Du- 
moulin, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Williams, 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Langtry, Mrs, Mc- 


Nairn of Georgia, Dr. and Mrs. G. W. Strathy, 
Dr. Philip Strathy, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Stirling, Mr. and Mrs. Wedd, sr., Mr. and Mrs, 
Wedd, jr., Mr. and Mrs. Fraser Lefroy, Mrs. 
McKellar and the Misses McKellar, Miss How- 
land, Mrs. Howland, Mr. Wm. Ford, the Misses 
Wilmot and Frank Strathy, the Misses Bertha 
and Amy Strathy. The costumes of the guests 
were in harmony with the general simplicity, 
but in some cases were pretty. Mrs. Dumoulin 
wore black lace with mauve waistcoat, the 
bonnet having mauve flowers in it. Mrs, 
Howland, sister of the bride, wore heliotrope, 
with bonnet of same. Mrs. Stirling’s gown 
was black silk and satin stripes, with vest of 
white satin embroidered in gold, white straw 
bonnet and pink roses. Mrs. Strathy, mother 
of the groom, wore black lace and jet, as also 
did Mrs. MecNairn, whose little girl was quite 
remarkable for her quaint little Greenaway 
costume of white spotted muslin, the skirt of 
which was tucked and the puffed sleeves tied 
with ribbons. Miss Amy Strathy was in fawn 
colored material and a hat to match. Mrs. 
Langtry wore brown satin with a bonnet of the 


same. 
7 


All lovers of tennis will be sorry to hear that 
Mr. Harry Hayes, that ardent supporter of the 
game, and for some years the energetic secre- 
tary of the T. L. C., has had some return of the 
illness from which he suffered last autumn, 
and has had temporarily to abandon his favorite 


amusement. 
* 


The Park Lawn Tennis Club has opened the 
season auspiciously. A visit to their grounds 
this week tound them looking as pretty as 
ever, and with all their courts in vigorous use. 
This club is essentially a ladies’ club. Instead 
of one afternoon in the week, ladies can play 
on no less than three. Nor does there seem 
any inclination on the part of the masculine 
portion of the membership to curtail the privi- 
leges of the fair sisters. Messrs, Buchanan, 
Macdonald, Roberts, and Baldwin are amongst 
the best players of the gentlemen, while Miss 
Moss, Miss Baldwin and Miss Galt of the ladies 


have few equals in Toronto. 
* 


The Granite Lawn Tennis Club does not boast 
of any lady members, and its ground, encircled 
by a high black fence on two sides and by the 
two rinks on the north and west, is, of course, 
not to be compared to the Park Club in beauty, 
but the constant care of Mr. George Crawford 
and other hard working members has brought 
the turf to a high pitch of perfection, while the 
high walls obviate the nuisance of having to 
go far in search of the balls. The large At 
Home given last year by this club on the occa- 
sion of their match with the Hamilton club, 
was one of the events of the summer. So suc- 
cessful was it that I hear as soon as players 
have got into proper form a similar entertain- 
ment will be given this year. Mr. George Craw- 
ford, Mr. Ford and Messrs. Hollyer and Gibbs 
are said to be playing in something better than 
their last year’s form, and will no doubt give «. 
good account of themselves in their match 
against the Toronto club at the grounds of the 
latter to-day. 


om 

At the Ossington L. T. C. improvements have 
been made since last year, and there isa con- 
siderable accession to the list of members. 
Brockton is so far away in the west that rumor 
of special promise in the play this year has not 
yet reached me in the east, but I have heard 
that the club intend to hold a large tourna- 
ment as they did t wo years ago. 

. 

Miss Scott, daughter Hon. R. W. Scott 
of Ottawa, who has been staying with Miss 
Marjorie Campbell at Government House, is 
now visiting Mrs, Mackenzie on John street. 

. 

I have already referred to the Government 
House garden party. A few words more 
touching the matter of masculine cos- 
tume. The majority seemed to have fallen 
on the black coat and top hat attire, but 
since three courts were got ready for tennis 
and the turf seemed in capital order, it was a 
pity that more people did not come prepared to 
play. Miss Marjorie Campbell, Mr. Eden 
Heward, Miss Scott of Ottawa, and Mr. Cas- 
simer Dickson occupied one court for two or 
three setts, but there was nobody else. There 
was a time when people would dance in the 
afternoon, but that time seems to be past. On 
the present occasion the excellent floor of the 
ballroom and Corlett’s band only tempted a 
very few couples. The excellent playing of the 
Citizens’ band, in their full strength, on a 
terrace in the grounds, was a subject of general 
remark. All kinds of those refreshments, 
which in summer time do most refresh, were 
enjoyed in two marquees on the lawn and also 
inside in the dining-room, The black coats and 
hats and white ties of fifty or sixty clergy, who 
for the most part congregated in one large 
group on the lawn, formed a striking sight. 
Notable features of this group were the Lora 
Bishop of Toronto, Canon Dumoulin, Arch. 
deacon Boddy, Dean Geddes of Niagara, the 
Rev. Messrs. Pearson, Langtry, Cayley, Prof. 
Boyes, Prof. Clark, ete. 

* 

The annual ball of the Argonaut Rowing 
Club took place on Thursday at their new and 
beautiful club house. The popular president of 
the club, Colonel Sweny, also Mrs. Sweny, had 
interested themselves greatly in the event, and 
success had attended their efforts. The music 
was excellent and the floor good. So strong a 
wind was blowing that much use could not be 
made of the pleasant galleries of the Club 
House, but this helped to concentrate the forces 
of the guests on the actual dancing. Miss 
Marjorie Campbell, Mrs. Harcourt Vernon and 
Mrs, Sweny, as well as many other of society's 
grandes dames assisted the success of the 


affair by their presence. 
ca 


The closing exercises of the Model School 
will take place on June 15, and promise to 
be more attractive than usual. An opera and 
three part song by the young ladies of the 
school are the leading features. The Misses 


Dixon, Parsons, Kellogg, Love, Berkinshaw, 
Seath, Skinner, Peterkin, Hirst, Badgerow, 
Birchall, Foster and others will take part. 


EB. BEBTON 


WATCH SPECIALIST 


Repairing of CHRONOMETERS, REPEATERS 
And other complicated watches my forte. 
ADELAIDE STREET, OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 


Bronze Medal 1884.—GOLD MEDALIST,.—Gold Medal 1885 


\OSTRICH FEATHER DYER 


The most reliable place in the City to have Broken and 
Defective Feathers Re-maue into Handsome Feathers, Pom- 
Poms, Aigrettes and Mounts. Feathers Shaded or Dyed in 
the Latest?French Styles and Colors. « 

J. W. A. BUTLER, 80 Bay Street, Toronto. 


OPENING. me 


New Millinery an ressmaking 


ESTABLISHMENT 
113 KING STREET WEST 














On Wednesday, March 28th, Mrs. Smiley will be 
prepared to show a choice selection of French, 
English and American Millinery, together with lead- 
ing Novelties in Dress Goods, Trimmings, etc. 

Her Dressmaker, who has just returned from Paris 
and New York will be in waiting to receive orders 
on and after that date. 


Mrs. M. McLaughlin 
(Late of Chicago} 
220 Wellington Street West 


Elegant Paris Goods and Trimmings for Ladies’ Dresses. 
Please call. Inspection is invited. 


Ladies’ Outfits Furnished Complete. 
AMERICAN BOOTS, SHOES, SLIPPERS 


Ladies’, Misses’, Children’s, Infants’, 
LOUIS XV. BOOTS AND SLIPPERS A SPECIALTY. 
L. A. STACKHOUSE, 427 YONGE STREET. 


FISHING TACKLE, 


Reds, Lines, Hooks, Reels, Bait—in fact everything that 
the most fastidious angler could wish for in the pursuit 
of this fascinating sport. 


HAMMOCKS, LUNCH BASKETS, 

And all the requisites of camping and pic-nicking. 
NYE & ARMSTRONG, 
The Rossin House News Depot, 

10 ROSSIN BLOCK, - - TORONTO, 


J. W. L. FORSTER, 
ARTIST | wolentSeeven 


STUDIO—KING STREET EAST. 


JAMES PAPE 
FLORAL ARTIST 


78 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Specialities for Weddings and Evening Parties. Funeral 
Designs on the Shortest Notice. 


Telephone 1461. Conservatories, 167 Carlaw 
Av., Queen St. East. 


NEW DRUG STORE 
Bingham’s Pharmacy 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Dispensing a Specialty 


A drug store complete in every department. 


Long experience in the wholesale and retail branches of 
the business insures best goods at lowest prices. 


Accurate, prompt and courteous attention. 

GEO. A. BINGHAM. 
Physicians’ Consulting Parlor 
Telephone 1'748 








Always Open 
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NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


Express Steamships every Wednesday and Saturday. 





Patronized by those who desire comfort and elegance. 
The Fastest Route to London and Continent. 


72 Xonge St. (Dominion Bank Building) 


CHINA HALL 





NOTICE, 
The public are respectfully informed that, in 


| accordance with tne directions of the will of the 
| late Mr. Glover Harrison, arrangements have 


been completed for the continuance of the busi- 
ness under the management of Mr. H. P. Harri- 
son,who has beea for'many years assistant to Mr. 
Glover Harrison, Mr. Harrison proceeds almost 
immediately to Europe to make the customary 
annual purchases of the latest novelties in fancy 
and staple goods, and no effort or expenditure 
will be spared, not only to retain, but to in- 
crease the high reputation which the “China 
Hall” has earned throughout the Dominion for 
the excellence and variety of its stock. The 
continued valued patronage of customers is 
solicited, and they are respectfully invited to 
inspect at any time the new 8 which will 
be constantly arriving, as well as the large and 
varied stock already on exhibition. The prices 
will be as low as they can be made eta 
with the high class of goods which it is intend 

to maintain. 


———— 


Glover Harrison Estate, Importers. 
LAWN TENNIS 


AND 


CRICKETING GOODS 


SOLE AGENTS IN CANADA FOR 


Wright & Ditson Lawn Tennis, Shaw 
& Shrewsbury Cricketing Goods 


The Largest Stock in Canada to Choose From 


C. & J. ALLEN 


29 King St. West, Toronto 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
vited for club supplies. 


M. E. SNIDER, DENTIST 


330 Jarvis St., 3rd door north of Carlton St. 
Nitros Oxide Administered. 
Telephone No. 3359. 


DRESSMAKER’S MAGIC SCALE 


Simplest tailor system for cutting ——. Perfect fit 
guaranteed. Dresses and mantles cut and fitted. 


Adjustable Dress Forms 


MISS CHUBB, !79 King St. West 


Second door east of St. Andrew’s Church. 


R. RANDOLPH ARNDELL 


Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Cultivation of the Voiee and Piano 


TERMS AT NORDHEIMER’S. 


J. FRASER BRYCE 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
107 KING STREET WEST 





Correspondence in- 





W. A. MURRAY & CO. 


Have Special Pleasure in calling the attention of the Ladies who read “Satur- 
day Night” to their magnificent display of High-Class Novelties in 


DRESS FABRICS, DRESS SILKS, 


Cotton Washing Textures, Embroidered Robes, Lace Flouncings, Allover Laces, 


Erabroideries, Jetted Laces, Dress Trimmings, 


Buttons, Ribbons, Hosiery, 


Gloves, Underwear, Corsets, Skirts, Parasols, Umbrellas, Mantles, Costumes, 


Millinery and Household Furnishings of every description. 


Largest Retail 


Stock in the Dominion to choose from, and at price guaranteed lower than any 


other First-Class House in the Trade. 


Inspection and Correspondence respectfully solicited by 


W. A. MURRAY & CO., 


DIRECT IMPORTER, 17, 19, 21. 23, 25 


AND 27 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 


THE YATISI CORSET 


Is modeled from a design of one of the most celebrated Parisian makers. 
race so much admired in French ladies, 
peculiar diagonal elasticity of the cloth, will fit the 


th atease and 
The Yat 
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i Corset, owing to {the 
aes SS 





wearer 
her style of form is—eitker long or short waisted. 
To ladies who wish to lace tight and not feel uncom- 
fortable at the bust or hips they are indispensible, 

The Yatisi Corset does not stretch at 
waist, requires no breaking in, fits comfortably the 
first time worn. 
wearer, it will outlast any of the old-style rigid 
corsets. 

The Yatisi Corset is made of the best materials 
and being elastic  (aeehont rubber or springs), is in- 
valuable for inv 
vital parts of the body. They are recommended by the 
most celebrated physicians in all the leading cities, 

The Yatisi Oorset is the only one that the 


It gives the wearer 


rfectly the first time worn, no matter what 


the 
As it gives to every motion of the 


ids, as it cannot compress 


can wear ten days and then return and have 


c 

the money refunded if not found to be the most per- 
fect-fitting, healthful and comfortable corset ever 
worn. 

Every merchant who sells the Yatisi Corset will 
guarantee every claim made by the manufacturers, 
and refund the money to any lady who is not perfectly 
satisfied with the corset, 


The Yatisi Corset is patented in Canada, Great Britain and the United States, 


Every pair of Yatisi Corsets is so stamped, and no other is genuine, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CROMPTON CORSET CO. 
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The great objection to silk gloves hitherto has 
been the amazing rapidity with which one’s 
tinger-tips crept through the points. This defect 
has been remedied by a London (England) firm. 
The new silk gloves are arranged with rows of 
stitching on the finger-tips, which, in addition 
to strengthening the gloves, cause the tops to 
pass lightly over the finger and across the 
edges of the finger nails, On the inner, or 
palm side, these rows of stitching receive the 
brunt of all the heavy wear. By this arrange- 
ment the gloves are also much more easily 
removed—a difficult task as a rule in warm 
weather. There can be no doubt as to the 
economy, neatness and comfort of the idea, 
and, I trust, it will not be necessary for colon- 
ists to wait until they are another season old 
before enjoying the invention. 

* 


Amber jewelry is to have another run on 
popular favor; probably because of the pre- 
vailing fancy for everything tinted yellow. I 
have seen some pretty devices in hair pins of 
clear tortoiseshell and amber, though, as a 
rule, amber is not done justice to in its make- 
up. I think jewelers might do better with it 
than they have in the past. 

. 


Novelties in bouquets are being sought after. 
At the last drawing room an Italian lady car- 
ried a lovely and daring bouquet, in which there 
was not a single flower. The whole thing was 
composed of gold and silver ferns, green leaves, 
yellow crotons and a variety of grasses. 

* 


An effort is being made to introduce pale 
tints for wedding dresses. I do not think it 
will meet with much success, as nothing can 
ever be so pretty as white where full dress is 
intended. Of course, if one is to follow the 
common-sense plan of being married in the 
traveling dress, pale tints may be suitable, | 
but the change will otherwise scarcely be 
hailed with delight. 


Says the New York Sun: “Gradually but 
surely women are encroaching upon man's 
domain, establishing precedents hitherto 
deemed impossible, filling positions of trust 
with honor and success, and making them- 
selves a power in public as well as private life. 
In a celebrated Eastern college for girls there is 
only one man in the institution, and he does 
not fill the president’s chair or grace the galaxy 
of brilliant professors and teachers for which 
the college is justly famous, but spends his 
days in the kitchen expending his divine 
energies and exhausting his gigantic intellect 
over the secrets of skillets and saucepans, for 
he is only the cook. This fact is ominous— 
this prophecy pregnant with signification.” 
This is exactly as it should be, and if we are 
the fragile beings men say we are—when it 
suits them to say so—then the sooner all 
women are educated to take positions in post- 
offices, telegraph and insurance companies, 
now occupied by men, the better for both | 
sexes. Men speak with much solicitude of the 
severe nervous and mental strain on women in 
a business life, not to mention a loss of woman- 
liness|s Yet no such alarm agitates their 
bosoms on seeing the so-called partner of their 
joys beat carpets, clean windows and handle 


tubs, 
a 


I have come to believe that the men who are 
making the greatest outcry against women in 
offices are those who are practically aware that 
in the change of occupation for wives and 
sisters they are losing the most reliable and 
satisfactory hewers of wood ana drawers of 
water with whom they have ever entered into 
contract. For these are duties which form a 
daily portion of many female lives, and, to 
their own sorrow, they carry their character- 
istic reliability and energy even into the per- 
formance of these offices. 

* 

If it comes to a question of physical injury 
and severe nervous strain, the proper person to 
do such work as scrubbing is a man. If men 
would try lifting tubs and boilers for but one 
day, they, being reasonable beings, would 
assume the responsibility of cleansing the 
family linen from thenceforth, convinced 
equally by the weight of their own arguments 
and that of the tubs that therein lay their 
duty. As to the question of unwomaniliness, 
if contact with men effaces the bloom of reserve 
from women, why do they do things by halves? 
Why not shut us up entirely from business 
relations with the butcher, baker and grocer 
with whom we are brought daily into com- 
munication? And it is a fact that though a 
woman’s own soul may condemn the practice, 
though she may feel after each encounter that 
some virtue has gone out of her, a man, no 
matter what his means, never sees anything 
unwomanly in the lowering habit of haggling 
over and beating down the just demands of the 
butcher or baker. In fact, he rather chuckles 
at the proficiency in this respect which she has 
acquired mainly by his continual reminder that 
the strain on his purse must be lessened some- 
how. In justice to the other sex it must be 
confessed, however, when one remembers the 
unquestioning liberality with which men settle 
their wine and tobacco bills—often throwing in 
a treat to the bartender—that they can scarcely 
be said to give their countenance to the sordid 
habit. 


7 
But with the New York Sun I am inclined 
to think the day very near indeed when we 
Shall have changed all this. And if women are 
crowding, and do crowd men out of all intel- 
lectual modes of livelihood, we, at least, shall 
never be guilty of the injustice of saying they 


shall neither be educated nor intellectual. 
Neither intellect nor education have yet inter- 
fered with the proper performance of manual 
labor, and there are many walks of life which 
men could adopt for which women are physi- 
cally incapacitated. I have nodoubt that such 
a revolution asI picture will fill the mind of 
the average young man with horror, for it is 
undeniable that many a man who glories in 
the bone and muscle obtaired from athletic 
sports would deem a similar development re- 
sulting from work at the forge as his most 
hideous family skeleton ; and the young man 


portant purchase by lamplight, and yet the 
girls employed in dry goods and millinery 
establishments have to stay all evening for the 
chance of selling a reel of cotton. The fact is 
the by-law should be repealed in all cases where 
the proprietor of the establishment desires to 
keep open, but should allow employes the 
choice of leaving at six o’clock or remaining to 
be paid for over time. This, in my opinion, 
would settle the difficulty sooner than any 
other method, 


* 
Innumerable bows of ribbon and yards of lace 


who recites with much gusto the pictured | 2dorn summer dresses, and impart a certain 
beauties of the Village Blacksmith’s life, re- ; #ir and grace that nothing else can supply. 


gards its realities with the greatest horror, 
* 

And yet I say we are steadily nearing a day 
when some women—the elect of life—shall 
become wives and mothers, cooking and sew- 
ing for, rearing, educating, elevating and sym- 
pathizing with the members of their families, 
whether male or female. Some women—not 
destined to marry, perhaps—shall be the insur- 
ance clerks, law clerks, professional people and 
business managers, their time having come to 
occupy some of the pleasant places of life, 
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English girls have revived the fashion of Gari- 
baldi waists, These are more shapely than in 
former years and have deep turn over collar 
and cuffs of velvet with a plaited chemisette 
fastened with gold studs. A soft sash, knotted 
at one side in loose Turkish fashion in some- 
times added. This is a very convenient way of 
wearing out a skirt after the original bodice 
has become shabby. Nuova AULA, 
ro i 

She—I see by the paper that Lawyer Marsh 
feels put out about this Debar business. 

He—Yes, it is a fact that a man always feels 
put out after he has been taken in. 
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a strong aggregation, and if signing new men is 
going to bring about the desired result their 
wishes will soon be gratified. The new short- 
stop, Pirie, who is, by the way, a London man, 
seems to have turned out quite a find. Little 
can be said of the gentlemen who sail under the 
name of ‘‘Champs.” They are doing fairly good 
work, but third place isn’t good enough for 
Toronto people after having had a team which 
was at the top of the list last year. Lewis, the 
new fielder who replaces Thayer, does not seem 
to be up to much, Of course it is hardly fair to 
form an opinion before the man has had a 


chance to show what he can do. 
* 


Gloster and Somers, the crack battery of last 
year’s Civil Service nine, have won their first 
game for Kingston. They are about as good a 
pair of ball players as Toronto has ever pro- 
duced, 


* 


There is one thing which the Toronto Base- | 


ball Association shou:d put down its foot on 


with a dull, sickening thud, and that is the | 


habit which some of the grand stand patrons 
have of smoking in the reserved seats. Often 
ladies are present, and tey get the full benefit 
of the smoke. 
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Yea, they may even rise to such positions as 
will enable them, in groups of twos and threes, 
to adorn the doorways on King street, endur- 
ing the severe mental and nervous strain of 
criticizing the male passers-by. And they shall 
no longer tack carpets and hew kindling wood 
nor trifle with unwteldly tubs. And men? 
Well, some of them shall scrub our floors and 
do our washings, while some shall be the 
molders, the farmers, the boilermakers and 
stonemasons of the world; and, providing 
always that they are educated, intellectual, 
with the instincts of gentlemen, ‘‘ with beards 
that please us and breaths that we defy not,” 
we will love and marry them just the same, 
and as wives please them a thousand, nay, ten 


thousand times better. 
ao 


And now our early closing by-law is to be re- 
pealed and in the ‘‘councils of the brave” it 
has been decided that the only trade now under 
the opezation of the early closing by-law is 
groceries. This is too ridiculous, As if it were 
not more necessary that we should be able to 
procure the means of sustaining life than to 
have facilities for purchasing a silken gown. 
Not two women out of ten will make an im- 
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And yet there is little change in the state of 
the combating clubs in the International Asso- 
ciation baseball war. The surprise of the week 
has been the defeat of the Syracuse team by 
Albany. The recent change in fielding positions 
of the ‘‘Senators”” seems to have worked won- 
ders. The incoming of Gillespie, who was re- 
leased by Troy for giving too much attention to 
practical bibulism, and old Jack Nelson, who 
was given his walking papers by Buffalo, has 
greatly strengthened the outfield. That Syra- 
cuse is bound to take a drop, and that in the 
near future, is conceded by almost everybody. 
The strength of the team lies in the fact that 
the nine is well balanced, and of course, being 
in the lead naturally brightens a team’s chances 
of winning. In London the releases have been 
many. The directors are bound to get together 
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but when thoughtlessness becomes offensive- 
ness, it should be squelched in the most sum- 
mary manner, Talking of the grand stand, I 
might suggest that the space immediately in 
front of the reserved seats which is unprotected 
by wire netting, should be closed up as soon as 
possible. In every game almost, a foul ball 
sails quietly through the hole on the people 
sitting above the directors’ box. It can hardly 
be termed a pleasant surprise to have the ball 
smash one’s hat. The directors are charged 
nothing for the hint. I hope they will make 


use of it. 
* 


An observant young friend of mine remarked 
to me the other day that the vocal baseball 
crank has to a large extent died out in this 
city. At none of the games this season have I 
seen any of the hat throwing, break-down clog 
performances which were one of the features of 
the grand stand last season. Perhaps the base- 
ball public is becoming cold-blooded, or perhaps 
they have had too little provocation. Come to 
think of it, I believe there would be just as 
much enthusiasm as last year, if the Torontos 
surprised everybody by suddenly jumping into 
top place+-may the Fates grant that they will. 


I sugpose it is thoughtlessness | 


Since I heard that Mr. Lem Felcher has an- 
nounced to a select coterie of friends that, 
“the Trons are butes an’ cuckoos too, betcher- 
life,” I have renewed hope that my wishes 


will be realized. 
* 


The tide seems to have turned in the Toronto 
University Cricket Club. The eleven’s credit- 
able record so far kas put new hope in the 
breasts of the upholders of the navy and white. 


May the good work continue. 
7 


Gentlemen of the Toronto Cricket Club, let 
me just whisper a word to you. It’s all very 
| well, you know, to practice batting ard bowl- 
ing as hard as you like, but please do try to 
field. Really I was disgusted with you on 
| Saturday last. Neither of your elevens could 
| field nearly as well as their opponents. The 
| "Varsity men got many runs which a good 
fielding eleven would make them pay dearly for 
attempting. Now you know you have a lot of 
| boys up at the ground every day who can field 
like blue streaks. Everybody says the colts are 
the best fielding eleven in Toronto, if net in 
| Ontario. How did they get there? Of course 
they are young, but there can be ycung 
muffs as well as old muffs. They practice 
| fielding, gentlemen, They don't go and dress 

after they have had their knocks—they get a 

bat, and one of them knocks flies up to the 
| others. That is the secret of their cuccess. 
| They win many games through their fielding. 

If the bowler has to field a ball, there is always 
| one of the fielders at the wicket to take his 
| place, asa result many and many atime the 
| batsmen are literally bluffed out of their run. 
| Fielding is tco important to be neglected, 

although some of the Toronto men seem not to 
| think so. 





| * 

To-day—if all goes well—-will see an eleven 
| of the Toronto Cricket Club at Kingston. They 
| should have an enjoyable trip. 

| - 

| 


Leigh, the Toronto Club professional, did 
| good bowling against the Rosedale men last 
| Saturday. Perhaps he has been keeping dark 

with a view of surprising the club with some 
| phenomenal feat in the future. He certainly 
| is not the bowler Rogers was, Neither has he 
| that gentleman's conversational powers, which 
| isa blessing for which we should be devoutly 
| thankful. 


* 

They say it was funny to see Sheriff Reynolds 
| keeping wicket against Parkdale. I suspect 
| the spectators must have enjoyed the fun more 
| than the sheriff. 


The ‘‘ Duke” is hobbling round on one foot 
| and astick. His sprained ankle has given him 
| a vast amount of trouble. He holds court at 
the cricket ground as of yore. 
| * 

The Toronto Cricket Club will miss Wallace 
Jones’ services in many matches this season. 
| His professional duties will occupy most of 
| his time, and in the future, only on Saturdays 
| and holidays will he be seen in the ranks of 
| club elevens. Talking of fielding, there’s a 
man who is as good as any of them. He would 
| be worth his place on any eleven, if only for 
| his work in that department of the game. 
| + 


The Australians have at last had their vic- 

| torious career checked. Lancashire did the 
trick, thanks chiefly to the bowling of Rev. 
Mr. Napier, who seems to have had everything 

| his own way in the colonists’ second innings. 
Turner did the best trundling for the Austral- 
| jans and came off well at the bat, sustaining 
| his reputation of being the dest all-rounaer 
| who has ever visited the Old Country. The 
' scores in the match were not large, probably 
on account of the sogginess of the wicket. 
English letters say the season has, so far, been 


| 
| 
| very backward. 
j 7 


This has been a great week for matters 
| aquatic. The Toronto and Argonaut Clubs 
both held their spring races on Saturday last, 
| and the daily papers have by this time told you 
| of the results of the final ties. The officers of 
| both clubs took a great deal of interest in the 
| different events and have no doubt by this 
| time mapped out the club crews pretty well. 

Henceforth until August, practice for the C. A, 
A. O. regatta will be in order. , 
| * 
| There is a probability that Grinstead will 
| take Knox's place in the Toronto Rowing 
| Club’s big four. The big bow-man finds that 
| he has not the necessary time, and is compelled 
to reluctantly give up his place. He will have 


| a worthy successor in Grinstead. 
. 


The Argonauts are thinking of investing in 
a six-oared barge. It should come in nicely fo- 
Sunday excursions to the Humber. 


The Argonauts have a rattling good four 
| oared crew in Crooks’ quartette. Meagher'’s 
| men were in hard luck but I think the better 


crew won. 
| * 


The Toronto lacrosse club ran against a large 
and influential snag at Paris last Saturday. Of 
course it was really their second twelve who 
encountered the Brants but they sustained an 
overwhelming defeat. However, it is the third 
| in over fifty games. The club will have to hustle 
if it intends winning the championship this 
| season. The retirement of so many of the old 
stagers leaves the twelve very weak, but coach- 
ing and practice will do a great deal towards 


putting the team in first-class condition. 
- 


From lacrosse to pedestrianism is not an 
abrupt transition. Many Torontonians will be 
pleased to hear that T. K. Henderson, now of 
Chicago, won the St. Louis half mile handicap 
starting scratch man, on a grass track, in 
2:06 35. In the mile handicap Henderson again 
finished in front, in 4:48, marvelous time con- 
sidering the fact that the race was run on 
grass. 


oo 
So the six day race hippodromists have 
decided to work Toronto. There is a by no 
means diminutive probability that they will be 
sorry after the shekels are counted. Montreal 
is just a little too near Toronto for the same 
scheme to work successfully in both towns. 





The C, A. A. O. regetta committee has de- 
cided to present each winning club with a 
banner. The scheme is a good one. 

* 


Fixtures for to-day will be found on page 11. 
YAKATERAG. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Savareen’s Disappearance : 


AH ilf-Forgotten Chapter in the History of an Upper Canadian Township. 


BY JOHN CHARLES DENT. 





e 
CHAPTER VIII. 
A GUEST ARRIVES AT THE ROYAL OAK. 


It was getting on towards the middle of the 
month of August, 1859, The harvest all along 
the Millbrook and Spotswood road was in full 
progress. And a bounteous harvest it was, 
even for that favored region. Squire Har- 
rington confidently counted upon a yield of 
fifty bushels of wheat to the acre. True, he 
was a model farmer, and knew how to make 
the most of a good season, but his neighbors 
were not far behind him, and were looking for- 
ward to full granaries when threshing should 
be over. For once there was little or no grum- 
bling at the dispensations of Providence. The 
weather had been as propitious as though 
the local tillers of the soil had themselves 
had a voice in the making of it, and even 
gruff Mark Stolliver was constrained to 
admit that there were fewer grounds for 
remonstrating with the Great Disposer of 
events than usual at this season of the year. 
Every wheatfield in the township presented an 
active spectacle throughout the day. The 


cradles were busily plied from early morn till | 


nightfall, and the swaths of golden grain fur- 
nished heavy work for the rakers and binders. 


felt in the district, as well as in all other parts 
of Upper Canada. Many of the farmers had 
fallen considerably behindhand, and had for 
once in a way felt the grip of hard times. But 
the prolific crops which were now being 
gathered in bade fair to extricate them from 
such obligations as they had been compelled to 
incur, and the prevailing tone was one of sub- 
dued though heartfelt satisfaction. 

On the evening of Saturday, the 13th of the 





black hair, worn tolerably short. His eyes 
were rather dull and vacant, not because he 
was either slow or stupid, but because he felt, 
or affected to feel, a sublime indifferenge to all 
things sublunary. You would have taken him 
for a man who had run the gauntlet of all 
human experiences—a man to whom nothin 
presented itself ip the light of a novelty, and 
who disdained to appear much interested in 
anything you might say or do. Taken alto- 
gether, Se had that foreign, or*rather cosmo- 
olitan look characteristic of the citizen of the 
Jnited States who has led an unsettled, wan- 
dering life. His aspect was fully borne out by 
his accent, when he began to speak. 

“Air you the landlord?” he asked, as the 
host stepped forward to greet him. 

He received a reply in the affirmative. , 

“This, then, is the Royal Oak tavern, and 
your name is Lapierre?” 

Two nods signified the host’s further assent 
to these undeniable propositions. 

** Have you got a spare bedroom, and can you 
put me up from now till Mopday morning?” 

The landlord again signified his assent, 
whereupon the stranger put down his cane 
and portmanteau on atench and proceeded to 


: | dives imself of his w er, 
The commercial crisis of 1857 had made itself | re Soe ae 


* You haf had supper?” asked Lapierre. 

‘* Well, I had a light tea down to Millbrook, 
but I know your Saturday night customs at the 
Royal Oak, and if you hain’t got any objections 
I'd like to take a hand in your eleven o'clock 
supper, To tell the truth, I'm sharp-set, and I 
know you always have a bite of something 
appetizing about that time.” 


Upon being informed that supper would be | 


| ready at the usual hour, and that he would be 


month, sundry of the yeomen who lived there- | 


abouts assembled at Lapierre’s, after a hard ' 


week's work, to congratulate one another 
on the prospects of the harvest, and to dis 
cuss a few tankards of the reaming ale 
for which the Royal Oak was _ famous 
throughout the township. The landlord 
himself was on hand as usual, to dispense 
the hospitalities of his bar and his larder, 
The five years which had rolled over his head 
since that memorable night of Savareen’s dis- 
appearance had left but slight traces of their 
passage upon his jovial countenance. He had 
never been able to fathom the impenetrable 
secret of that strange July night, but he had 
all aiong been wont to remark that the mystery 
would be cleared up some day, and that he con- 
fidently expected to hear tidings of the miss- 
ing man before he died, As for his guests, 
though most of them had resided in the neigh- 
bvorhood at the time of the disappearance, they 
had iong ceased to give themselves any par- 
ticular concern about the matter. So long as 
there had seemed to be any prospect of getting 
to the bottom of the affair, they had taken a 
vigorous part in the search, and had exerted 
themselves to bring the mystery to light; 
but when month succeeded month with- 
out supplying any clue to the puzzle, 
they had gradually resigned themselves to 
the situation, and, except when the _ topic 
came up for discussion at their Saturday 
night meetings, they seldom indulged in any- 
thing more than a passing allusion to it. 

Ten o'clock had struck, and it seemed im- 
probable that any further company would ar- 
rive. The assembled guests, to the number of 
seven or eight, sat in their accustomed places 
around a goodly-sized table in the room behind 
the bar. Lapierre occupied an easy chair, 
placed near the door communicating with the 
bar, so as to be handy in case of his being 
needed there. Farmer Donaldson had just re- 

aled the circle with his favorite ditty, The 

ast Beef of Old England, which he flattered 
himself he could render with fine effect. Hav- 
ing concluded his performance, he sat modestly 
back ia his elbow-chair, and bowed to the 
vociferous plaudits accorded to him. The 
tankards were then charged afresh, and each 
man devoted himself to the a laying of his 
thirst for the next minute or two. Mine host 
had promised to give Faintly as Toils the Even- 
ing Chime in the course of the evening, and 
was now called upon to redeem his pledge. 

“Ah,” he remarked, ‘“‘that vas alvays a 
faforite song of mine. And ton’t you remem- 
per how font of it our frient Safareen used to 
pe? He used to call for it regularly efery 
Saturday night, shoost pefore supper, in the 


old times. Ah, put that wass a _ strange 
peesiness. I haf never peen aple to think 
of it without perspiring.” And so gay- 
ing, he dived into the pocket of bis 


white linen jacket, and produced therefrom a 
red silk handkerchief, with which he mopped 
his beaming countenance until it shone again. 

** Ay,” responded Farmer Donaldson, * that 
was the strangest thing as ever happened in 
these parts. I wonder if it will ever be cleared 
up. 

**You know my opinion apout that,” resumed 
the host. ‘I alvays said he vould turnup., But 
it is—let me see—yes, it is more than fife years 
ago. it wasson the night of the sefenteenth 
of Chooly, 1854; and here it is, the mittle of 
Aucust, 1859. Vell, vell, how the years go py! 
Satareen was acoot sort. I thought much of 
him, and woot like to see him once acain.” 

“I don't say but what he was a good feller,” 
remarked one of the company; ‘‘but I can tell 
you he had a devil of a temper of his own when 
his blood wasup. I remember one night in 
this very room when he had some words with 
Sam Dolsen about that black mare o’ his’n. He 
fired up like a tiger, and that sear on his cheek 
glowed like acarbuncle. It seemed asif it was 
going to crack open. I made sure he was 
going to drop into Sam, and he would 'a done, 


too, if our landlord hadn’t interfered and 
calined him down.” 
Yes, yes,” interrupted Farmer Donaldson ; 


** Savareen had his tempers, no doubt, when he 
had been drinking more free than common; 
but he was a jolly feller, all the same. I wish 
he was with us at this moment.” 

This sentiment was pretty generally re- 
echoed all round the festive board. Just then 
a rather heavy footstep was heard to enter the 
adjoining bar-room from outside. The land- 
lord rose and passed out through the doorway, 
to see if his services were required. The door 
of communication was left open behind him, so 
that the company in the inner room had no 
difficulty in seeing and hearing everything that 
took place. 

In the middle of the bar room stood a short, 
heavy-set man, whose dress and bearing pro- 
claimed him to be a stranger in those parts. He 
was apparently middle-aged—say somewhere 
from thirty-five to forty, His clothing was of 
expensive material, but cut after a style more 
prononce than was then seen in Canada, or 
than has ever since been much in vogue here. 
His hat was a broad-britiamed Panama, which 
cost twenty dollars if it costa penny. His coat 
—so far as could be seen under his thin sum- 
mer duster—was of fine bluish cloth, short of 
waist, long of skirt, and—the duster notwith- 
standing—plentifully besprinkled and travel- 
stained with dust. The waistcoat, which 
seemed to be of the same material as the coat, 
was very open-breasted, and displayed a con- 
siderable array of shirt-front. Across the left 
side of it hung a heavy gold watch-chain, from 
which deummiea two great bulbous-lookin 
seals. On his feet he wore a pair of gaiters o 

tent leather, white from the dust of the road. 
one hand he carried a light, jaunty Malacca 
cane, while the other grasped a Russia-leather 

rtmanteau, called by him and by persons of 
nis kind a valise. He wore no gloves—a fact 
which enabled you to see on the middle finger 
of his left band a huge clustered diamond ring, 
worth any price from a thousand dollars up- 
wards. is face was closely shaven, except for 
a prominent moustache. 


He had crisp, curling | 


welcome toa seat at the board, he signified a 
desire to be shown to his room, so that he 
could wash and make himself presentable. In 
response to an enquiry about his horse, he inti- 
mated that that animal for the present consist- 
ed of Shanks’s mare: that he had ridden up from 


town with Squire Harrington, and dismounted | 


at that gentleman’s gate. ‘‘ The Squire offered 
to drive me on as far as here,” he added ; ‘ but 
as it was only a short walk I reckoned I'd come 
on afoot.” 

Without further parley the guest was shown 
to his chamber, whence he emerged a few 
minutes later, and presented himself before the 
= assembled in the roum behind the 

ar. 

‘* Hope I ain’t intruding, gentlemen,” he re- 
marked, as he took a vacant seat at the lower 
end of the table ; ‘‘ I've often heard of the good 
times you have here on Saturday nights. 
Heard of ’em when I was a good many hundred 
miles from here, and when I didn’t expect ever 
to have the pleasure of joining your mess. 
Guess I'd better introduce myself. My name’s 
Thomas Jefferson Haskins. I live at 
Nashville, Tennessee, where I keep a hotel 
and do a little in horseflesh now an’ agin. 
Now, I shall take it as a favor if you'll allow che 
landlord to re fill your glasses at my expense, 
and then drink good-luck to my expedition.” 
All this with much volubility, and without a 
trace of bashfulness. 

The company all round the table signified 
their hearty acquiescence, and while the land- 
lord was replenishing the tankards, 
stranger proceeded to further enlighten them 
respecting his personal affairs. 
them that a man had cleared out from Nash- 
ville about six months ago, leaving him, the 
speaker, in the lurch to the tune of twenty- 
seven hundred dollars. A few days since he 
had learned that the fugitive had taken up his 
quarters at Spotswood, in Upper Canada, and 
he had accordingly set out for that place with 
intent to obtain a settlement. He had reached 
Millbrook by the seven o’clock express this 
evening, only to find that he was still fifteen 
miles from his destination. Upon inquiry, he 
learned that the stage from Millbrook for Spots- 
wood ran only once a day, leaving Miltbrook at 
seven o'clock in the morning. There would not 
be another stage until Monday morning. He 
was on the point of hiring a special convey- 
ance, and of driving through that night, when 
all of a sudden he had remembered that La- 
pierre’s tavern was on the Millbrook and Spots- 
wood road, and only three miles away. He had 
long ago heard such accounts of the Royal 
Oak and its landlord, and particularly of the 
Saturday night suppers, that he had resolved 
to repair thither and remain over for Monday’s 
stage. ‘'I was going to hire a livery to bring 
me out here,” he added, “but a gentleman 
named Squire Harrington, who heard me give 
the order for the buggy, told me he lived close 
by the Royal Oak, and that I was welcome to 
ride out with him, as he was just going to 
start for home. That saved me a couple of 
dollars. And so, here I be,” 

Lapierre could not feel otherwise than highly 
flattered by the way the stranger referred to 
his establishment, but he was wholly at a loss 
to understand how the fame of the Royal Oak, 
and more especially of the Saturday night sup- 
vers, had extended to so great a distance as 
Nashviile. In response to his inquiri¢s on 
these points, however, Mr. Thomas Jefferson 
Haskins gave a clear and lucid explanation, 
which will be found in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER IX. 
THE GUEST CREATES A SENSATION AT 
ROYAL OAK. 


THE 


the | 


He informed | 








| Millbrook at an early hour. 


** Well,” said Mr. Haskins, ‘‘I didn’t hear of | 


you quite so far off as Nashville. It was when 
I was travelling in Kentucky buying horses, 
last year. At Lexington I fell in with an 
English chap named Randall, who used to 
live in this neighborheod, I hired him to buy 
horses for me. tie was with me about three 
months, an’ if I could only ‘a’ kept him 


sober he'd been with me yet, for he was about | 


as keen a judge of a horse as ever I came across 


in my born days, and knew mighcy well how to | 


make a bargain. Well, we hadn’t been to- 
gether a week afore he begun to tell me about 
a place where he used to live in Canada West, 
where he said a little money went a long way, 
and where good horses could be bought cheap. 
He wanted me to send him up here to buy for 
me, and I don’t know but I should ’a’ done it if 
I'd found he was to be trusted. But he would 
drink like all creation when he had money. 


Old Bourbon was a thing he couldn't resist. He | 


had an awful poor opinion of all the rest of our 


American institootions, and used to say they | 


wa'n't o’ no account as compared to what he 
used to have to home in England ; but when it 
come to Bourbon whisky, he was as full- 
mouthed as uncle Henry Clay himself. He 
‘lowed there wa'n’t anything either in England 
or in Canada to touch it. 
or five inches of it inside him, there was no 
gittin’ along with him nohow. There wa'n't 


An’ when he got four | 


anything on airth he wouldn't do to git acouple | 


of inches more, and when he got them he was 
the catawamptiousest critter I ever did see. 
You couldn't place any more dependence on 
him than on a free nigger. Besides, he used 
to neglect his wife, and a man who neglects 
his wife ain’t a man to trust with a couple o’ 
thousand dollars ata time. No sir-ree! Not 
much, he ain't. But, as I was sayin’, the way 
he used to harp on this place o’ Lapierre’s was 
a caution. Whenever we used to git 
ylanted down in one of our cross-road taverns, 
e’d turn up his nose till you could see 
clean down his throat into his stommick. The 
fact is, our country taverns ain’t up to much, 
an’ sometimes I could hardly stand ‘em myself. 
When we'd come in after a hard day’s ridin’, 
and git sot down to a feed of heavy short-cake 
and fat pork, then Randall ‘ud begin to blow 
about the grub " here at Lapierre’s. He used 
to tell about the hot suppers served up here to 
a passel o’ farmers on Saturday nights till I 
most got sick o' hearin’ him, ut I see your 


| something had happened, and that there would | 


mugs air empty again, gentlemen. Landlord, 


fa om to do your dooty, and score it up to yours 
truly.” 
During this long harangue the assembled 


guests alternately scanned the speaker and each 
other with inquiring but vacant countenances. 
They were puzzling themselves to think who 
this Randal! could be, as no man of that name 
had ever been known in that community. 
When Mr, Haskins paused in his discourse, 
and gave his order for replenishment, Farmer 
Donaldson was about to remonstrate against 
this second treat at the expense of a stranger, 
and to propose that he himself should stand 
sponsor for the incoming refreshments. But 
before he could get out a word, the landlord 
ae sprang from his seat with a white, 
agitated face. 

**Tell me.” he said, addressing the stranger— 
‘“* What like is this Rantall? Please to te- 
scripe his features.” $ 

** Well,” drawled the person addressed, after 
a short pause—‘ there ain’t much to describe 
about him. He’s a tallish feller—fully four 
inches taller’n I be, He’s broad and stout—a 
big man ginerally. Weighs, I should say, not 
much under a hundred and ninety. Ruther 
light complected, and has a long cut in his face 
that shows awful white when he gits his back 
up. Thunder! he pretty nearly scared me with 
that gash one night when he was drunk, It 
seemed to open and shut like a clam-shell, and 
made him look like a Voodoo priest! You'd 
pms the blood was goan to spurt out by the 

ard.” 

. By this time every pair of eyes in the room 
was staring into the speakers face with an 
expression of vewildered astonishment. Not 
a man there but recognized the description 
as a Vivid, if somewhat exaggerated portraiture 
of the long-lost Reginald Bourchier Savareen. 

The stranger from Tennessee readily per- 
ceived that he had produced a genuine sensa- 
tion. He gazed from one to another fora full 
minute without speaking. Then he gave vent 
to his surcharged feelings by the exclamation : 
“* Tor the land's sake!” 

An air of speechless bewilderment still per- 
vaded the entire group. They sat silent as 
statues, without motion, and almost without 
breath, 

Lapierre was the first to recover himself, 
By a significant gesture he imposed cuntinued 
silence upon the company, and began to ask 
questions, He succeeded in eliciting some fur- 
ther pertinent information. 

Haskins was unable to say when Randall 
had acquired a familiarity with the ways 
and doings of the people residing in the 
vicinity of the Royal Oak, but it must 
have been some time ago, as he had lived 
in the States long enough to have become 
acquainted with various localities there. As 
to when and why he had left Canada 
the stranger was also totally ignorant. 
He knew, however, that Randall was living in 
the city ot New York about three months ago, 
as he had seen him there, and had visited him 
at his lodgings on Amity street in May, when 
he (Haskins) had attended as a delegate to a 
sporting convention. At that time Randall had 
been employed in some capacity in Hitchcock's 
sale stable, and made a few dollars now and 
again by breeding dogs. He lived aneedy hand- 
to-mouth existence, and his poor wife had a 
hard time of it. His drinking habits prevented 
him from getting ahead in the world, and he 
never staid long in one place, but the speaker 
had no doubt that he might still be heard of at 
Hitchcock's by anybody who wanted to hunt 
him up. ‘ But,” added Mr, Haskins, “1 hope I 
baven't got him into trouble by coming here 
to-night. Has he done anything? Anything 
criminal, I mean?” 

After a moment’s deliberati_n, Lapierre told 
the whole story. There was no doubt in the 
mind of any member of the company that Ran- 
dall and Savareen were “ parts of one stupen- 
dous whole.” The one important question for 
consideration was : What use ought to be made 
of the facts thus strangely brought to light ? 

By this time supper was announced, and the 
stranger’s news, exciting as it was, did not 
prevent the guests from doing ample justice to 
it. Haskins was loud in his praises of the 


| “spread,” as he termed it. ‘* Jack Randall,’ he | 


remarked, ‘‘could lie when he had a mind to, 
but he told the holy truth when he bragged 
you up as far ahead of the Kentucky cvoks, 
Yes, I don’t mind if I do take another mossel 
of that frickersee. Dog me if it don’t beat 
canvas-backs.” 

Before the meeting broke up it was agreed 
on all hands that for the present it would be 


advisable for the guests to allow the morrow to | 


pass before saying anything to their wives or 
anyone else about Mr. Haskins’s disclosures. 
It was further resolved that that gentleman 
should accompany Lapierre to Millbrook after 
breakfast in the morning, and that Mrs. Sava- 
reen’s father should be made acquainted with 
the known facts. It was just possible, after all, 
that Jack Randall might be Jack Randall, and 
not Savareen, in which case it was desirable 
to save the lost man’s wife from cruel agita- 
tion to no purpose. It would be for her father, 


| after learning all that they knew, to communi- 


cate the facts to her or to withhold them, as 
might seem best to him. On this understand- 
ing the company broke up on the stroke of 
midnight. Iam by no means prepared to main- 
tain that their pledges were in all cases keps, 
and that they each and every one went to sleeo 
without taking their wives into confidenc2 
respecting the strange disclosures of the night, 





CHAPTER X,. 
NO. 77 AMITY STREET, 


The next day was Sunday, but this circum. | 


stance did not deter Lapierre from hitching up 
his horse and conveying his guest down to 
The pair called at 


the house of Mrs. Savareen’s father before ten 


o'clock, and had a long interview with him. | 
Church services began at eleven, but it was | 


remarked by the Methodist congregation, and 
commented upon as a thing almost without 
precedent, that Mrs. Savareen and her fatber 
were both absent on that day. 

The old gentleman was much disturbed by 
what he heard from Mr. Haskins. His daugh- 
ter had passed through an ordeal of great 
suffering, and had tinally become reconciled to 
her lot. To te!! her this news would be to open 


the old wouncs afresh, and to bring back the | 
| success is ultimately achieved. 
To tell her the | 
It would be | 


domestic grief which tiie had about dispelled, 
Yet his course seemed clear. 
truth was an imperative duty. 
shameful to permit her to go on mourning for 
one who was in every way unworthy, and who 
might turn up at any unexpected moment 
to the destruction of her peace of mind. 
Moreover, the secret was already known to 
too many persons to admit of any hope that 
it would be permanently kept. She must be 
told, and there could be no question that her 
father was the proper person to tell her. She 
would, however, wish to personally see and 
converse with the man who had brought the 
news, so there was no time to be lost. 
Leaving his two visitors to await his return, 
the old man set out with a sad heart for his 
daughter's house. He found her and her little 


boy just ready to set out for church, but the | 


first glance at her father’s face told her that 


be no church-going for that day. She sat pale 
and trembling as she listened, and the old 
man himself was not much more composed. 
He broke the news as gently as he could, and 
she bore it better than he had expected, sup 
pressing her agitation, and taking in all the 
details without interruption, Even when all 
the circumstances had been laid before her, 
her self-command did not desert her. Yes, she 
must see the stranger from Tennessee. 
Possibly she might extract something from 
him which others had failed to elicit. Her 
father acccordingly went back to his own home, 
and brought Mr. Haskins over. The three 
spond several hours in talking of the affair, but 
the stranger had nothing more to tell, and 
finally took his leave, promising to call on his 
wey back from Spotswood. 

ather and daughter spent the evening to- 
gether, and tried to reach some definite con- 





| 





clusion as to what, if anything, ought to be 
done. There could be no reasonable doubt that 
Randall and Savareen were one. Still, there 
was se the shadow of doubt, and the want of 
absolute certainty made it impossible for Mrs. 
Savareen to leave the question as it stood. 
She felt that she must know the whole truth. 

A course was finally resolved upon. Father 
and daughter would start for New York with- 
out delay, and probe the matter to the bottom. 
The news could not be wholly kept from the 
stepmother, but she was enjoined to maintain a 
strict silence on the subject until further light 
should be thrown upon it. Master Reginald 
was temporarily left in her charge. 

They started for New York by the mid-day 
express on Monday, and reached their destina- 
tion on Tuesday afternoon. Lodgings were 
secured at a quiet, respectable hotel, and then 
theold man set out alone to hunt up Hitch- 
cock’s stable. He had no difficulty in tinding it, 
and the man in charge of the office readily gave 
kim the information he sought. Jack Randall 
was no longer oe at the establishment, 
but he lodged with his wife at No. 77 Amity 
street. The best time to catch him at home 
was early in the morning. He was of aconvivial 
turn, and generally spent his evenings about 
town. He was supposed to be pretty hard up, 
but that was his chronic condition, and, so far 
as known, he was not in absolute want. With 
these tidings the father returned to his 
daughter. 

Mrs. Savareen could not bear the idea of per- 
mitting the evening to pass without some fur- 
ther effort. She determined to pay a visit to 
77 Amity street, in person, and if possible to 
see the man’s wife for herself. A servant-maid 
in the hotel undertook to pilot her to her dest- 
ination, which was but a short distance away. 
It was about eight o’clock when she set out, 
and the light of day was fast disappearing. 
Upon reaching the corner of Amity street and 
Broadway, she dismissed her attendant and 
made the rest of the journey alone. The num- 
bers on the doors ot the houses were a suf- 
ficient direction for her, and she soon found 
herself ringing the bell of 77. 

Her summons was answered bs a seedy- 
looking porter. Yes, Mrs. Randall was up- 
stairs in her room on the third story. Mr. 
Randall was out. The lady could easily find 
the way for herself. Second door to the left, 
on the third flat. Straightup. And so saying, 
the man disappeared into the darkness at the 
rear of the house, leaving the visitor to grope 
her way uptwo dimly-lighted stairways as best 
she could. 

The place was evidently a lodging-house of 
very inferior description to be so near the 
palatial temples of commerce just round the 
corner. The halls were uncarpeted, and, indeed, 
without the least sign of furniture of any sort. 
As Mrs. Savareen slowly ascended one flight of 
stairs after another, she began to wonder if 
she had not done an unwise thing in venturing 
alone into a house and locality of which she 
knew nothing. Having reached the third story 
she found herself in total darkness, except for 
such faint twilight as found its way through a 
back window. This, however, was just suflici- 
ent to enable her to perceive the second door on 


| the left. She advanced towards it and knocked. 


A female voice responded by an invitation to 
enter. She quietly turned the knob of the 


| door and advanced into the room, 


(To be Continued.) 





An Unromantic Swain. 





Cutting it across the country at midnight— 
otherwise eloping to get married—is a custom 
that has long prevailed in Kentucky. Many 
blue-grass girls wouldn’t care a cent about 
marrying if they couldn’t run away and doit. 
Young men in that favored region are of that 
way of thinking, too. 
doesn’t feel that way, as the following shows: 

* Mother, young Brown was in the store to- 
day, and he said he wanted to marry our Kate,” 
said an old gentleman down in Kentucky to 
his spouse, 

** Well, Brown’s a good fellow,” she replied, 
‘‘and I don’t believe Kate can do better.” 

“That's what I thought, so I got red in the 
face and pretended to be mad, just as your 
father did when I asked for you, you remem- 
ber, and yelled: ‘ You can’t have her! Get off 
my premises, or I'll set the dogs on ye, you 
young scamp!’” 

‘There'll be an elopement, then,” said the 
wife, with a smile of pleasure, recalling the 
result in their case. 

**No, there won't,” replied the husband, with 
a sigh of discontent. 

* Why not? That’s the way it always works 
in Kentucky.” 

* Well, he’s a smart one, mother, and no 
mistake. He first gave me the wink, and says 


e: 

“* Father-in-law, I'm dead sot agin elope- 
ments. Too much trouble. The Ohio style of 
getting married on the premises is good enough 
forme. I know it ain’t popular in Kentuck. 
It aint so romantic as cutting it across the 
country at midnight, escaping across the river 
in a dug-out and hunting a strange justice of 
the peace who chews plug vobacco while he ties 
the knot; but Iain’t romantic. Fora starter I 
want the milch cow and the bed-clothes, the 


trousseau and other knick-knacks that go with | 


the regular way. One can set up housekeeping 
easier. I know it will come a little higher for 
you, but you'll have to stand it this time. Per- 
haps the other girls will furnish the elopements 
necessary to keep up the reputation of the 
family, but none of mine.’” 

** And what are you going to do about it?” 
asked the wife. 

‘“*“Do? Why, sell some hogs and rig Kate 
out, of course. What else can I do?” 


—_—_-_ re 


Faint Heart. 





There is an axiom to the effect that any man 
can marry any woman he warts to marry. It 
always makes the average woman flush to the 
brow. She indignantly repudiates it. Pure 
matter of form. The axiom needs but one 
amendment 
ever was uttered. Any clever 
clever is the important point—can marry 
most assurediy almost whomsoever he wishes. 

Staying power is the path through which 
No especial 
cleverness is needed for that course, pure and 
simple, to be sure. Jacob, of Biblical fame, is 
the type of the stayers, and though most 
men nowadays would prefer not to have their 
reward fourteen years older than when they 
sued for her, if they are bound to get there and 
don’t know any other way, their best wisdom 
is still to sit down before the fortress and 
whittle and wait—above all, wait. 

Still, the Jacobite mode of procedure can 
really not be called brilliant. Jacob was the 
sort of man, though so worthy, whom most 
women nowadays would vote a bore, They 
would have more respect—a perverted senti- 
ment, of course—for that bedeviling Richard 


who could steal Queen Anne’s heart by the | 


very corpse of her husband, and though halting 
and mis-shapen so that the dogs barked at him 
and not ‘‘made to court an amorous looking- 
glass,” still knew so well how to play upon 
every string of woman's nature and bewitch 
her will and senses out of her. Immortal crea- 
ture 01 Shakespeare's brain! Some few of his 
pescers still walk among us, though perhaps 
n less Mephistophelian outward guise, and the 
masculine clodhoppers who tramp about on 
egg shells with cowhide boots and self-satisfied 
countenances still wonder what the devil the 
attraction can be in those fellows, 

In nine cases out of ten it won't be looks, 
assuredly. A handsome man is always vain, 
frequently insipid, and usually occupied with 
himseif. A woman finds no charm in a man 
who is onnes with himself. He must be 
occupied with her. The greatest seducers of 
legend and history were nzt fashioned upon the 
rules of the barber's block. Don Juan and 
Lothario may have been exceptions. But if 
they had physical beauty, be sure they were not 
vain of it—at least not so that their victims 


to become the truest truth that | 
man—the | 


But there was one who | 


| 








could feel the vanity. Else would there have 
been no victims to speak of. 

Woman wants devotion, a plenty of it—an 
enormous plenty of it! But devotion blind as 
justice, gullible as faith—that she does not 
value at the price it would command in any 
other market. Poor Des Grieux remained un- 
alterably tied to the short and frolicsome petti- 
coat of Marion Lescant throughout all her 
stormy career. Father, brother, lover. husband 
rolled into one could not have been more true, 
more inalienably self-forgetful. But only in 
the wilderness, with death oe her and noth- 
ing further to hope for, did this ungrateful crea- 
ture give him some measure of true love in re. 
turn. A slave and a master in one—each skil- 
fully in turn—the love of the ‘‘moth for the 
star” one moment, of fire for that which it con- 
sumes the next, or a seeming of all this—that 
is what no woman has weapons against. 

The men who don’t succeed to any extent 
early or late, are the ‘‘manny” men. In this 
the sexes differ. There is abundant proof that 
the strong sex appreciates the super-feminine 
little women, the little women whose children 
and servant are like no other children and ser- 
vants, who always believed that potatoes grew 
on a tree, and who say, ‘‘ Oh, my!” But women, 
on the contrary, are not thrilled to any degree 
by essential mannishness, For instance, they 
never care quite so much for a man after they 
have once told him, when he had a felon on his 
finger, that he needn’t groan so loud. ‘Nor have 
they = the same feeling for him after seeing 
him—he having come home late in a Corsair- 
like humor and declared that he could eat no 
dinner—clatter vigorously with his knife and 
fork to attract attention to his abstinence, and 
finally pitch into the roast beef with a darkling 
grumpiness that remains unrelieved through- 
out the evening because he had not been fer- 
vidly solicited to partake of the staff of life, 

These little domesticities are trying to the 
woman whose romanticism dies with her death. 
The palladium of our liberties may rest upon 
the shoulders of these men, But of such is not 
the kingdom of the conquerors of women. 





A Deadly Insult. 


Ragged Jo—Uncle Nace, your wool is gettin’ 
gray. 

Uncle Nace—Look, yar, Jo, yer kin call dis 
man er fool; yer kin sot yer feet onto dis vet- 
eran’s corns, but when yer up an’ calls dis yar 
har wool, yer insults de woman dat useter tote 
meerroun’. Yer har? Dat's what I sez. 


—_—————. 





Mutual Confidence. 


‘Charles, dear, now that we are married 
there should be no secrets between us, so 
piease hand me the bottle of hair dye you will 
find on my dressing table.” 





Johnnie the Punster. 


Johnnie—Mamma, why do they call ministers 
doctos? 

Mother—I can’t tell, Johnnie. 

Johnnie—Perhaps it’s because they’re the 
pillars of the church, mamma, 


FINEOLD PORT 


Never before could the public procure in this country a 
bottle of fine old Port wine in proper condition and free 
from sediment, until Messrs. FeurgHEERD introduce i their 


* COMMENDADOR ” 
BOTTLED IN OPORTO. 


Messrs. Feureheerd have now found it necessary to regis- 
ter this brand for the Dominion and will take legal pro- 
ceedings against any one infringing upon it, or found re 
filling the bottles with other wine. Always ask for 


‘“ COMMENDADOR ” 


And see that the corks are branded. Beware ef imitations. 


Sold by first-class Grocers and Wine Merchants. 
SPRING GOODS 


Ladies’ Walking Boots 


Dongola, Goat, French Kid, 
Imperial Kid and Calf Kid 
Newest Styles and in Widths and 
Half Sizes. 
Our Own Make and Imported. 
















Prices Moderate 


a 


79 King Street East, Toronto. 








REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITEB 
40,000 in Daily Use 


We give purchasers privilege of returning machine, un- 
broken, any time within thirty days, c.o.d., for full pus- 
chase price, if not absolutely satisfactory in every respect. 


GEO. BENGOUGH, 36 King Street East 


Temple of Fashion 


JUST RECEIVED 


FULL LINES OF 


SPRING SUITING AND PANTING 


SPRING OVERCOATINGS 


IN ALL SHADES 


SPAIN’S 


455 Queen Street West 





J. YOUNG 


LEADING UNDERTAKER 


847 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
TELEPHONE 679. 


THE 








AMERICAN HOTEL 


TORONTO. : 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 
THOS. TAYLOR, Prorrieror, E. M. EDSALL, Manaemn. 


This well-known hotel has been remodelled entirely om 
the European plan. There is accommodation for over 60 
boarders, a well-stocked bar, and the tables are su) 
with the best and most seasonable luxuries the markets 
afford. Resident commercial travellers can have 
room accommodation without board, etc. A table d’hote 
for business men and merchants daily. Hotel the best sita- 
ated in Toronto ; adjaceut to steamboats, railroads, etc. 
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i i ’s Love- | they argued for and against it over their 
The Prince —— . coffee, their cigarettes and their raw spirits. 


The city was divided into the prince’s 
party and the count’s party, and all the 
- The city of Aguamira was enjoying its after- | while the prefect of police stood behind -the 
noon siesta, or tranquilly blowing the blue | barricaded gates of the palace peeping through 
smoke of countless cigarettes heavenwards, | the bars for the enemy who did not come. 
but in the royal palace all was confusion and | There seemed great danger of a civil war 
despair. Every bristle in the king’s mustache breaking out, for arguments ran high; words 
and imperial stood at right angles with rage, and 
his little red eyes flashed such fire that none of 


Jed to blows, and blows to drawing knives; but 
the San Miguelans, though shrill of voice and 
his attendants dared stay in the throne-room. | lavish of gesticulation, were on the whole a 
The queen’s apartments were noisome with | cautious and prudent race of men, and no bones 
the smell of burnt feathers, and echoing with | were broken. And all this time his Majesty 
screams and sobs, for her majesty was in hys- | King Fernando the First was wrestling with 
terics, and most of the ladies-in-waiting had, | his pride, and trying to subordinate his ambi- 
as in.duty bound, followed so august an ex-; tion to found a royal family to his son's 
ample. Even the lap-dog, finding his comfort happiness, while the Queen had long since made 
interfered with, yapped loudly, and the parrot, | up her mind to accept any daughter-in-law her 
fancying itself back in the forecastle, swore all | son might bring her, without a word of protest. 
the most horrible oaths it could lay its beak to. _ At some of the cafes arguments still ran 
And meanwhile the cause of all this uproar, | high, although the nine days’ wonder of the 
the Crown Prince of San Miguel, was pacing | prince’s engagement was beginning to die 
his room in solitary state, sept | as much of | down, when a new sensation convulsed the 
his incipient mustache as he could get into his | city. The crown prince and Juanita di Geni- 
mouth, and pouring forth an_ incoherent | papo suddenly re-appeared as man and wife, 
rhapsody of love to some fair unknown. He | having slipped away and been married secretly 
swore that he would be ever faithful to his 
adored one, and that his father, his mother, 


while the great discussion on their engagement 
was goingon. The whole city was taken aback 
and even the regal crown of San Miguel might | and enraged at having its pet scandal taken 
go hang for all he cared. With the sweet reck- 
jessness of youth he avowed his intention of 


trom it before it had had time to thor- 
oughly digest the matter. The unwonted 
flinging all his prospects to the four winds, and | excitement had inflamed the populace and 
entering upon married life with an income of made them ripe for anything, and as the 
nothing a year, and a prospect of less, if only | prince had got married they determined on a 
the loved object would share his lot. This then | revolution. Before very long, and no one knew R 
was the reason of all the uproar in the palace; | exactly how or whv, the mob was surging to- 
the Crown Prince of San Miguel had refused to | wards the palace, shouting and yelling and 
marry a princess, and had declared his unalter- | crying out for a change in the Government. 
able intention of making alove-match. | The Prefect of Police double-locked the gates, 
Naturally this was more than his majesty’s 
tempef—never very equable at the best of 


and peeped out at the long-expected host. His 
times—-could stand. He fumed and raged at 


experience told him that the game was up, 
and so, giving strict orders that the gates 
the bare idea of his son venturing to think of | were to be detended to the last, he rushed 
marriage with one who was only the daughter | into the palace, pocketed all the portable arti- 
of a nobleman of Spanish descent, and not of 
the blood royal. The king was all the more 


cles of value that he could lay his hands on, | 

and slipping out by a side door, was, in another 
particular on this puint, as he had not been | moment, one of the most prominent leaders of 
born in the purple himself. Ten years ago the | the attack on the Palace. Their Majesties, 
kingdom of San Miguel had been a republic, aroused by the unusual uproar, looked out of | 
but people had almost forgotten that fact, and | the window, and then at one another. Their | 
no one had been quicker to hurry that fact | instinct brought them at once to the conclus- | 
into oblivion than their Majesties. The last 
president had been hunted out of their 


ion of the Prefect of Police. They had always 
looked forward to some such experience as this, 
country at the close of the disastrous war 
with the rival republic of San Jose, and his 


and had long since made their preparations. | ' * 
With praiseworthy foresight the king had regu- | i. 2 
Majesty, Fernando the First, who had quitted | larly invested everything not absolutely needed | _ 
the calling of a fisherman to enter the army, | for good living in large purchases of diamonds, | 
and had risen from simple private to general- 
issimo at the rate of a step a day, was raised 


and it did not take the worthy couple many | 
minutes to conceal a very eenntderable amount | 
to the throne amid the acclamations of that 
portion of the populace which had had the fore- 


of property about their persons. Very soon | 
after the Prefect had quitted the palace by the | 

thought to stop at home and have a revolution 

instead of rupning unnecessary risks upon a 








er wh, 


side door, their Majesties, without the slightest | 
show of regret at their downfall, went out by 
the servants’ entrance, and got safely on | 


battlefield. The first thing that his Majesty é : 
did upon coming into his kingdom was to| board an American ship in the har- 
drop those of his old friends who could be | bor. Hardly had they got safely away, 
conveniently ignored, and to raise to the | when the mob stormed the gates ; the | 


ranks of the nobility those who by their perti- | guards, who, not having the intellectual capa- 
nacity or intimate knowledge of their ruler’s | city of their chief, had foolishly stuck to their 
antecedents, had deserved the honor. Many | posts, were shot down, and the worst riff-raff | 
more were shot or exiled, and peace having | of the streets poured into the deserted palace. 
been concluded with San Jose through the | The Prefect, having shown himself a true 
medium of a loan raised at exorbitant interest | friend of oe coped liberty, went home, and 
in Europe, King Fernando the First and his | placed his little mementoes of his late sover 
faithful subjectsentered upon a period of peace | eign in security till quieter times should come, | 
and prosperity. The first thing they did was | and the next morning the mob elected a | 
to repudiate their debt to Europe; but as they popular petboy, whosung a good comic song, to | 
were not worth powder and shot, the only | be their ruler, under the style and title of 
thing the Powers could do was to recall their | Emperor of all the San Miguelans, — 
representatives, for which the San Miguelans The newly-married prince and princess, thus 
were profoundly thankful, and which did more ay interrupted in their honeymoon, did not 
than anything else to strengthen the new dy- | stop long in San Miguel, but, with the Count, 
nasty upon its throne. joined the ex-King and Queen in New York, | 
For ten years all went well, and such times 
had never been known in the country before. 
Revolutions in San Miguel had occurred during 
the Republic once in three and a third years on 
an average, and, although a few old reds had 
begun to make themselves conspicuous when 
the usual cycle came round, yet nothing had | language. 
happened. True, King Fernando the First 
passed many sleepless nights before the dan- | C ] Lk ! 
gerous epoch of three and a third years had | all the San Miguelans contracted immediately 


been safely got over; but a judicious distribu- | after his accession ; but for all that, the prince | 
tion of what was left of the European | and princess are very happy, and, though it | 
loan to the army, and the subsequent shoot- | cost them a throne, have never regretted their 

ing of some of the more noisy traffickers love match. | 
in patriotism, very soon put matters straight, 
and San Miguel once more went to sleep in the r 
sun, satisfied that, as long as its King was on | you expect to see Deacon Logan ? 

the throne, honest men might go peaceably | ‘‘Never,” said the reverend gentleman, sol 
about their business without fear of being | emnly; ‘‘the deacon is in heaven.” 

knocked on the head by fantastic and self- 
seeking revolutionists. And now everything | 
was upset by this mad _ infatuation of 
the Crown Prince, and his determination | 
to marry the daughter of a simple noble- 
man instead of one of the South American 
Princesses. The ferment had not as yet | 
descended from the Palace to the streets, but | 
soon all San Miguel would be divided into 
those for the marriage and those against it; 

and no one knew better than the king himself | 
what small causes often bring about great 

events. Nothing, however, would move the 

prince; neither the threats of his father nor 
the entreaties of his mother could make him 

waver in his resolve, and the king in despair 

began to school himself to the horrible degra- 

dation involved in the marriage. 

But all of a sudden, something quite unex- 
pected occurred. The old Count di a 
was first told of his daughter’s engagement bv 
a thoughtful friend, and he at once stumped 
home in a towering rage. What chiefly roused 
his anger was his friend’s suggestion that of 
course, such a mesalliance would never be 
permitted by the King, and the more he 
thought it over, the more furious he got. In, 
the old count’s eyes, the king was no king, ! 
but only a _ glorified fisherman, and he 
averred, and with perfect truth, that he would 
rather see his daughter dead than married to 
the son of a man who, in mind and manner, and 
in all but position, was little better than one of 
his own servants, The fair Juanita had a ter- 
rible time of it when her father reached his 
house. She was rated in the roundest language 
for daring to think of love and marriage with | Gooq morning, Daughter of Satan. 
one so lowly born, In vain she pleaded her Mollie—Gooa morning, Father. 
love; the veteran would have none of it. Rae ee eo 
His own youth had been stormy, but the days —— sie NE 
of his love-making were over, and like other old In the Dressing-Tent. 
men he was apt to imagine that everyone had _ 
quitted the lists of love at the same time as him- 
self. Juanita, having been in mortal terror, 
lest herown comparatively lowly station should 
be final bar to her marriage, was greatly aston- 
ished to hear her father declaring that her 
lover, the prince, was not sufliciently well born 
to aspire to her hand. 

“Oh, father!” cried 
worthy of him.” 

‘Not worthy of him!” gasped the count ; 
* You a Di Genipapo !” 

‘He is a prince!” | 

‘*A prince! oh, oh, oh!” moaned the old man. 

‘“* And his father is the king.” 

“The king!” screamed the count, now fairly 
beside himself with rage, ‘*a pretty king! He 
was a fisherman, and may be one again before 
very long!” 

At the dreadful threats of high treason con- 
tained in the last sentence all the count’s ser- 
vants, who bad been religiously listening at 
the door, raced off for the palace, falling over 
one another ia their eagerness to be the first to 
lay the important information before the 
prefect of police. By the time the panting 
domestics had all been examined the prefect 
was in full possession of every detail of the 
horrid plot, and was aware that the Count di 
Genipapo was marching upon them with a huge 
army of horse, foot and artillery. He there- 
fore hastily barricaded the palace, and made 
ready either to sell his life dearly or to make 
terms witif the count, whichever course seemed 
most in accordance with his own interests. 

But though the expected enemy never came, 
yet there was commotion in the city, During 
the midday heat nothing in the world could 
rouse Aguamira from its noontide torpor, but 
the siesta was now over, and people were 
stretching themselves and ready for a new 
scandal or sensation. The Crown Prince's en- 
gagement was a windfall to them, and for days | be than 


66 No,” 


became the lions of the people, and achieved a | can never be. 


great social success. Nor were they, to any | 


ties, whose vulgarities were effectually con- | request.” 
cealed by the San Miguelan form of the Spanish 


They disposed of their diamonds to | 





> — 


A gentleman said to a minister: ‘‘When do | derground. 


’Tis a Wise Child, Etc. 


Juanita, ““I am not 





Wild Zulu—How wor t’ings in Roscommin, plin ye 
Savage Moor—Fine Dinpis, fine barrin’ the evictions ; it 
kin’ the saints fer the foine, plisant job that you an me 





Not the Kind of a Bird 





to $5. 
anyth 
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$3 up. 
NO 
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BOYS CLOTHING 


PARENTS SHOULD SEE 
ING—We are selling neatly-finished suits for 
$3 and $4 that are not only worth $7 to $8, 
but are actually sold at some places for more 
money. 

FINE ALL-WOOL BOYS’ SUITS—At $3 
Any fair-minded observer who knows 


ing ‘about 


them to be worth 40 per cent. more. 


BLUE SERGE SUITS—From 95c. upwards. 
HALIFAX TWEED SUITS—From $1 up. 


E ALL-WOOL 


LOWER-PRICED 
these suits can be found. 
for the money. 


WALKER & SONS, The Golden Lion, 33, 35, 37 King St., and 18 Colborne St. 


He was After. 





** Well, my little boy, what may you want?’ 


They Were Waiting Round The Corner. 

“Then it can never be?” he gasped, as he 
arose like a man in a dream. 
‘ l y she murmured, in a low but decided 
where, as is only natural in a republic, they | voice; ‘I am sorry, Mr. Proppledick, but it 


It is impossible.” 


the very best advantage, and did not invest | cents until to-morrow night. 
the proceeds in the loan which the Emperor of | this, and I’ve lost, and the boys are waiting | 
| around the corner for the beer.” 


or 
Overheard on the Cars. 


A.— Mayor Hewitt doesn’t seem to be in any 
| great hurry to have the electric wires put un- 


Papa (of Calvinistic faith, has just heard that Mollie was at the theater 


do be havin! 


38 a ‘*Grant me, then,” he said, hoarsely, passing 
great extent, handicapped by their ex-majes- | his hand across his blinded eyes, “one last 


She extended her hand in silence. 
**Let me,” he said, in a low voice, “have fifty 


I’ve got a bet on 


B.—-Well, he’s right about it. 
** Why do you say that?” 
* Because I'm in the undertaking business.” 











z 1tc uh’ phiace, Corrigan? 
; it’s many a poor mon over there wud 


boys’ 


last evening)— | 


THIS CLOTH- . 








clothing will admit 


SERGE 


SUITS—From 


CLOTHING 
None nearly so good 


than 
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Newest Styles and Lowest Prices Ever Known. 


SPECIAL LINE OF GREY SERGE—Made 
in style represented in this cut. Fine Plaits, 
both back and front, finished off with silk 
arrow points, The daintiest, cutest little evits 
that a boy ever wore. Look at them ard you 
will expect to hear that the price is $8.—No, $3. 


only. 


ANOTHER FOR $2.5C—Light striped Tweed 
Suit. As geod asuit for schcol wear as need 
be worn. We are giving you plain facts when 
we say that all these suits mentioned surpass 
in value anything that we have previously sold, 


or ever knew anybody else to sell. 








THE CHARLES ROGERS AND SONS C0. 


(LATE OF R. HAY & CO.) 
95 & 97 Yonge St., Toronto 


‘New Styles for the Spring Trade 


IN ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


TO FINE CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WORK 





Our new line of coverings now arriving will embrace all | 


the latest styles and fashionable shades. 





| WE INVITE COMPARISON 

|95 & 97 Yonge Street, Toronto 
| 
| 





FASHIONABLE © 
DRESSMAKING 


Handsome display of latest New York styles on view. 
Will be pleased to have you call and inspect my work. 


| MME. McCORMACK, 264 Sherbourne St. 


LATE OF FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





'$1,000 GIVEN AWAY |! 


Our Grand Distribution of free presents of Silver Cruets, 


| 
| Pickles, Clocks, Glassware, etc., will take place on Thursday, | 


| 28th, Friday, 29th, Saturday, 30th June, Is8s. 
$1.000 IN PRIZES 
And all holding five 1 lb. vouchers will participate. 
$300 IN PRIZES 
| All holding one 11b. voucher will participate. 


| to our customers, and those who may purchase our Teas 
and Coffees. 

| < 

JOHN McINTOSH 

| Importer Choice Teas 

| 

| 
| 
| 


281 YONGE STREET, TORONTO. 





‘How St. Leon Built Him Up 


Try It. 


Delay is Dangerous 





Dear Sik,—I was weak, spare and 
thin; drank St. Leon regularly for 
three months ; have gained about 


20 LBS. IN WEIGHT; 


and recommend it as a safe, sure 


builder. 
C. H. JENNTESON, 


460 Yonge St. 





Many such testimonials come pour- 
irgin. People raised from the lowest 
depths of despair and pain to heights 
of joy and strength never before 
dreamed of 


Also wholesale and retail by 


JAMES GOOD & CO. 





West, Toronto 





Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. 
extraction. Telephone 1476 


C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 


SIRCULAR 





















| DUSINESS 

| JIN LAOS *= 

| SOAK Trew Zo 
| QE WS lj 


Ay SHORTHAND 
Pustic LIBRARY: her moe 
Tha Benak rowtent”_ Cas H Brooks Se | 


Telephone No. 1535. ; 





















article because your purse is short. 
Table Cutlery, Lamps, ete , on easy instalments 





‘ | 
In addition | 
| to regular vouchers we wiil issue bonus checks to be given | 


never felt better in my life than now, | 


220 Yonge Street, Toronto, and 101} King Street 


Vitalized air for painless | 


Possibly you have invested all your money in town lots—most ladies who had any money to spare have. 
be so foolish as to deny yourself the comforts of life on this account, and don't be twice foolish by buying some cheap, 
We are now selling the best goods that money can buy in Ranges, Baby Carriages, 


THE HATTER 


| HAVING JUST OPENED UP A FINE LINE OF 
| 


SPRING HATS 


Would be pleased to see all my old customers and as man 
on. = — a me with acall. I have in hand 

e latest styles and makes. First-clas y prices 
ease 8 goods and low p 


22 QUEEN STREET WEST 


Opp. Knox Presbyterian Church. 
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WALL PAPERS 


at McCAUSLAND'S are 


CHARMING ano CHEAP 


72 10 76 KING ST. 
| TORONTO 


THOMAS MUFFATT 


| FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class 


|196 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
THIRP DOOR NORTH OP ALBERT HALL. 


‘Only $11.10 Toronto to New York 


VIA THE ERIE RAILWAY. 

Parties visiting New York taking passage by any steam- 
| Ship company will save time and money by taking the Erie 
Railway, as they will land you at the foot of Chambers 

and Twenty-third streets and Close to all steamship wharves. 
| The only line running Pullmans from Suspension Bridge te 
| New York 








| Telephone 344 = 
-MARSLAND & KENNEDY 
FAMILY GROCERS 


|WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS 
285 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO. 


| Fine wines for medicinal purposes a specialty 


‘SPAULDING & CHEESBROUGH 


DENTISTS 


have removed from 51 King street east to 171 Yonge street, 

over the Imperial Bank ; entrance cn Queen east, first doer. 

| Office hours: A. H. Cheesbrough, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; A. W. 

} or a 1 to 5 p.m., during the session of the Dental 
ool. 


| CHERRY MANTELS, 

MAHOGANY MANTELS, 

WALNUT MANTELS, 
OAK MANTELS. 


The Best Houses in Toronto fitted up with 


MILLICHAMP’S MANTELS 


SHOWROOMS: 


| 31 Adelaide Street East, City. 


Armand’s Hair Store 


407 Yonge Street 407 


| Few Doors South of the Y. M. C. A. Building 
TORONTO 

LADIEs,—The latest styles in Spring and Summer Bangs 
are the Frou-Frou and the Mascotte. They never require 
re-dressing, which will save the ladies time and trouble. 
Bangs, Waves, Swit: hes, Bandeaux. Wigs of every style 
; and price. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wigs made to order on 
| short notice Guarantee for best fitting and finest work 

Depot of English-Franco-American Perfumes. Everything 


| for beautifying the Hair, Skin and Hands. 


Ladies’ Hairdressing, Cutting, Singeing 
Shampooning 
FRANKLE -ARMAND 
Laprxs’ HAIRDRESSER AND PERFUMER 


407—-YONGE STREET—407 
FEW DOORS SOUTH OF THE Y. M. C, A. BUILDING, TORONT®. 
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We Invite your attention, as we have something to say to YOU. 


But don’t 


THE DIAMOND STOVE Co.,, 
6 AND 8 QUEEN STREET WEST. 





ye 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 








THE ToRONTe SATURDAY NIGHT 


Editor. 








EDMUND 8B. SHEPPARD, + > 





SATURDAY NIGHT is a twelve-page, handsomely illus- 
trated paper, published weekly and devoted to its readers, 


Office, 9 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 


Subscriptions will be received on the following terms: 





QR Te iv teuceictccsnctccccecccves $2 00 
GE Five vvcccvccececesvesccesee 1 oe 
THOS MOM oc cccccccccsccccecccosce 50 


No subscription taken for less than three months. 
Advertising rates made known or application at the busi- 
mess office. 


THE SHEPPARD PUBLISHING CO. (Lumrrsp), Proprietors 
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To Contributors. 


Rejected contributions will not be returned, 
or those accepted paid for, unless a special 
agreement has been made to that effect. Un- 
less manuscripts are accompanied by a price, 
everything sent to this office will be considered 
as a voluntary contribution, and the pub- 
lishers will not hold themselves responsible. 








The Niagara Falls Park. 


Whilst it would be unfair to claim that the 
position of the public is worse in regard to 
facilities for sight-seeing at Niagara Falls and 
the expense connected with the same than was 
the case previous to the work of the Canadian 
commissioners, still it has to be admitted that 
matters are not yet by any means too satisfac- 
tory in this connection. The general impres- 
sion has been that the Niagara Falls Park was 
to be a national one. The American park is 
free because it was bought with New York 
State money for the enjoyment of the people. 
The Canadian park, bought with Ontario 
money likewise for public enjoyment, is not 
free. Surely this is contrary to the intention 
of those who voted for the Act of the Ontario 
Legislature. 

«Whilst the main park is free, the Islands are 
“preserved ” to the tune of 10c. each for pedes- 
trians and 50c. each for vehicles, in addition to 
each passenger's fee. On the 24th of May it is 
said 457 vehicles and about 1400 people passed 
in at the main entrance, but a large number of 
these went no further than the mainpark. On 
the same day the International Park on the 
American side—not a holiday there—is said to 
have held almost ten to our one. We do not 
say that the tariff imposed by the commission- 
ers is altogether responsible for this, but at the 
same time we think it was a potent factor in 
the result alluded to. 

At present we fear there is very little of the 
paternal in the attitude of the Ontario Govern- 
ment in this matter, and we must confess that 
we fail to see much difference between its 
doings and those of the individual owners of 
islands under the old system. The neighbor- 





hood of the Falls in Ontario was then just as | 


free as it is to-day, even more so, for the old 
Mill road which led for nearly a century to 
Street’s mills is now closed, and visitors from 
the south must journey one mile further north 
in order to pass either of the 
entrances. 


two main | 





A national or a provincial park—call it which- 


ever you please—should be entirely free to the 


people, ani just so long as the commissioners | 
levy toll on the people is Niagara Falls Park | 


not a National or a Provincial Park. 





The Fresh Air Fund. 





God made the country, but man made the | 


town, is a passage which suggests itself readily 
to the reader of the little circular sent out by 
the Fresh Air Fund committee. As many 
SATURDAY NIGHT readers are doubtless aware, 
this is a work entered into by Toronto citizens 
for the purpose of ‘‘ giving the neglected class 
of children a number of outings in the warm 
weather.’ 


That this is a worthy object goes without | 
saying, and that it possesses features which 
should recommend it to all, is equally obvious. | 


There is nothing new in the work which this 
committee propose to carry on. In New York 
and other centers it has flourished for some 
years. But it may be argued that these Toronto 





workers have commenced wisely in confining | 


their efforts to providing a day’s excursion only | 
In New York | 


for these children of the town. 


and elsewhere, earnest, yet withal over 
zealous philanthropists have defeated the | 
very object aimed at by unnecessarily 


enlarging the work at the very outset. 


They took a load of waifs from the New York | 
gutters with a great flourish of trumpets, and | 
left them for a week in a dull, country place, | 


remote from human ken. Then they felt hurt 
that the children didn’t immediately get fat 
and become living pictures of health and hap- 
piness. How could they? The novelty of the 
first few hcurs was well enough in its way, 
but after that a deadly dulness made horror 


for the offspring of the Bowery which, degraded | 


though its surroundings may be, is yet 
instinct with life and movement. It is per- 
haps hard to have to confess it, but the proba- 
bility is that the happiest day those youngsters 
spent was the one on which they returned from 
rich milk, fresh eggs and awful solitude to 
starvation, squalor and the old-time delightful 
bustle of city life. 

But the good folks who have taken the Fresh 
Air Fund in hand here are acting more wisely. 


By carrying out the plan which they intend to | 
pursue, in picnicking for the day only, a proper | 


course will be taken. A day’s outing soon 
passes by. Everything has been pleasant to 
the eye, and the youthful stomach has not been 
neglected. The treat has not had time to pall, 
and everything in connection with the whole 
affair is wreathed in a halo of pleasure. An 
important object is at once gained. The taste 
for fresher and purer scenes becomes uncon- 
sciously an acquired one, ana gradually paves 
the way for a more extended sojourn amidst 
scenes which are far removed from the great 
centers. Each visit, under the surroundings 


incidental to excursions such as these, must of 
necessity have a valuable moral effect on these 
little ones in the contrast between the peaceful 
calm of newly acquired tastes and the squalor 
and vice of the gutter. 


And who can tell the 





goodly seed that may be sown by these means 
in the hearts of little ones who, under the neg- 
lect of the past, have saddled the community 
with the evil deeds of Robt. Neill, Buckley, and 
the unspeakable foulness of their companions 
in crime. 





He Blew Out the Gas. (?) 


Still another name on the death roll of 
asphyxiated hotel guests. The latest victim 
is an aged pedlar named George Ross, found 
dead in his room in a city hotel, the lights out 
and the gas escaping at fuli gock. It seems to 
us that too much ignorance has been credited 
to our visitors in these matters. Folks from 
the country are intelligent ; they read the 
papers, and, by this time, must have a full 
acquaintance with and a lively dread of the 
fatal consequences of escaping gas. In ad- 
dition to this, many of our hotels have special 
warnings on their walls, touching this special 
danger. The impression is slowly but surely 
gaining ground that hotel employes are not 
altogether innocent in this matter. ‘Guests 
passing the night in a strange place have a 
natural aversion to being left in the dark, and 
leave the light turned down sufficiently, after 
retiring, to enable them to perceive immediate 
surrounding during the night. From econ- 
omical motives some hotel proprietors turn off 
the gas at the meter about midnight, at a time 
when the average guest is fast asleep. And 
just here is wherein appears to lie the true 
inwardness of many of these catastrophes. 
About four or five o’clock in the morning the 
gas is turned on again, and the rest may 
easily be imagined. Unconscious of his sur- 
roundings the sleeper gradually inhales the 
noxious air escaping from the unclosed jet and 
passes—painlessly, it is true—into the unknown 
land. 

The rider attached to the verdict by the jury, 
in the case alluded to, that all hotels should be 
compelled to employ a night porter is very well 
so far as it goes, but a special inquiry ought to 
be made in this matter, and some means de- 
vised whereby lives which are so valuable to 
the community, may be saved. Close inquiry 
into the state of hotel gas-jets should be made 
and the turn cocks properly inspected as to 
their being in proper working order. There 
are some so defective, it is impossible to tell 
whether they turn the gas off, or on again, 
without the application of a light, and it is no 
reflection on the intelligence of the average 
hotel guest that he fails to notice this fatal 
defect. Too many lives have been sacrificed, 
and we believe in the old Roman idea that it is 
a greater thing to save the life of a Roman citi- 
zen, than to slay an enemy of Rome. 








Christ Before Pilate. 


(SUGGESTED BY MUNKACSY'S GREAT PICTURE.) 
For Saturday Night. 
Meek before the maddened mob 
The mighty Jesus calmly stands ; 
The thongs that bind his tender hands 
His kingly spirit may not rob. 


A prisoner bound! No fear or awe 
His free, pure spirit doth o’erwhelm ; 
He seems the King of all the realm 

And higher than the Roman law. 


He sees above His Father's throne 
Where shining ones at his command, 
Environ Him on either hand, 

And Heaven claims Him for its own. 


“ Art thou the Christ?” And Jesus said, 
(While waiting on his answer stood 
A universe in tears and bleod) 

“Thou sayest it,” and bowed his head. 


The majesty of that sad brow, 
What grandeur to the earth it brings, 
*T was fitter for the Court of Kings 
Than where no hearts obedient bow. 


** He hath not done,” is Pilate’s cry, 
* Aught that I see deserveth death ;” 
Their anger hoarsens into breath— 
‘*O crucify ! O crucify !” 


‘* It ie not fit that He should live ; 
His blood shall rest on us and ours ;” 
And thus these heaven-defying powers 
To sin-cursed man a S.,viour give. 


O perturbed Pilate ! thou art bound, 
The real prisoner thou ; though ruth 
To trample on the Man of Truth, 

The fear of man is in thee found, 


Ignoble will that cannot stand 
Fixed on the Right, determinate, 
But wavers on the brink of fate. 
And erring shuns Truth’'s higher hand. 


© willing captive ! thine it was 
To feel the taunts and scornful nods, 
The torture of the Roman rods 
That thou might’st plead our greatest cause 


With Him who as the Judge of all 
Shall see this ‘‘ travail of Thy soul,” 
And as the widening ages roll 

Extend our freedom from the Fall. 


© mighty Saviour ! in thy face 

I see a spirit that can make 

All waves of trouble round me break, 
And reck not of the time or place. 


’T would seem as if this last great scene 
Thy loving words would justify ; 
“*My peace unto the world give I ;” 

Here strength for all my ills I glean. 


Help me when at Thy judgment-seat, 


My sins, condemning, throng and press : 
And brief shall be my soul's distress ; 
I can be calm at Thy dear feet. 


ToronNTO. REUBEN BUTCHART. 





‘* Real spring day?” he said to the man stand- 
ing at the tobacconist’s counter with him. 

**Ts it?” was the curt reply. 

‘* Yes, a regular spring day.” 

** Well, it ought to be. It is the spring season, 
I believe.” 

** This will be good for wheat,” continued the 
other. 

“Will it? 

**No, sir.” 

‘*Own any wheat on the ground?” 

‘* No.” 

‘* Ever own any?” 

‘*T—I—no, sir.” 

‘* Ever sow or reap any ?’ 

“ee No,” 

‘*Can you tell me within two weeks of the 
iene ween wheat is sown or cut in this local- 
1 

x No. sir.” 


‘*T thought as much!” sarcastically observed 
the stranger as he walked away. 


Are you a farmer?” 


i 





Famous Theatrical Riots. 





The Haymarket Theater was the scene of a 
great riot in 1749. Throughout the city posters 
announced that on a certain night a man in 
the Haymarket company would put himse!f 
into a quart bottle. The theater was packed, 
but the conjurer did not appear. The au- 
dience, at first enraged, were easily appeased 
by the promise that on the following evening 
the performer would really appear, and use a 
pint instead of quart bottle. The second night 
the audience was again disappointed, They 
had at length discovered their own stupidity, 
and were furious. The Duke of Cumberland, 
one of the occupants of the boxes, stood up 
with drawn sword, and advised the infuriated 
people to destroy everything within their 
reach. This was soon accomplished, and, tear- 
ings down the trappings, they carried them 
into the street, where a large bonfire was 
kindled. 

The Duke of Cumberland was a great favorite 
with theater-goers; and at his death, because 
certain persons appeared in the theater with- 
out mourning, a rivt took place, and was 
renewed until the offenders against the public 
taste either absented themselves from the play 
or assumed the due mark of respect for the 
dead Duke. ’ 

The nineteenth century theater differs in 
many respects from that of the eighteenth. 
In the latter, the servants of gentlemen had 
some privileges. They had a right to remain 
in the seats of their masters till the latter ar- 
rived. The manners of the upper classes at 
that time were not altogether exemplary, and 
their lackeys followed suit, only they were 
more offensive. While sitting in the boxes the 
footmen were allowed to spit or throw orange- 
peel into the pit ; and when the appearance of 
their masters relegated them to the gallery, 
which privilege they had gratis, their conduct 
in no way was improved. At length this 
gallery privilege was denied them, and flunkey- 
dom was wroth. To give vent to their rage the 
footmen congregated in vast numbers within 
the theater. The uproar they caused putin the 
background all past occurrences, and although 
the Prince of Wales was one of the audience no 
heed was paid to him. The military were called 
out, fifteen of the disturbers were arrested, and 
next day suffered at the hands of the Sheriff of 
London. 

Macready visited the United States in 1849; 
but unhappily the partisans of Mr. Forrest, an 
American actor, spread the report that the 
Englishman had hissed the American favorite 
while playing in London. In vain did Macready 
declare that the charge was false. Conscious 
of his innocence he appeared as Macbeth in one 
of the New York theaters. When the curtain 
rose Macready was greeted with thundering 
appiause, as he thought. It was thunderin a 
sense, for it seemed to be noise without 
rational guides to its continuance or abeyance. 
He appealed to the American love of fair 
play; but all was without effect. Every 
kind of insult was heaped upon him; copper 
cents, eggs, apples, potatoes, lemons, and 
asafcetida were thrown at his luckless per- 
son. It is said that chairs were hurled with 
great force on to the stage. The play of course 
was stopped. Next night the rioters returned, 
but a number of policemen were stationed 
amongst the audience, and those immediately 
expelled the turbulent spirits. The change of 
scene did not quelli tne disturbers, for in a short 
time they were howling round the walls of the 
building. The noise was deafening; but yet 
Macready never acted again as he did on that 
night. Matters came to such a pass that the 
military was marched to the scene. 
sitting in the anteroom, Macready suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Hark! what’s that? The soldiers 
have fired.” One volley followed another, and 
then the tumult subsided. News was then 
brought that several men had been shot. At 
once Macready changed his clothes and walked 
away with the retiring audience. But although 
he went to a friend’s house his safety could not 
be insured, and he was forced to leave the city. 

The riots known by the name ‘Old Prices ” 
are the most notorious. Covent Garden 
Theater was rebuilt in 1808; but somehow or 
other the architects had managed to bring 
about some new changes of construction 
which greatly displeased playgoers, The 
theater was opened on September 18, 1809, 
with a representation of ‘‘ Macbeth,” ending 
with a farce, in which the chief attraction was 
the well-known Madame Catalani. It was 
noticed when the curtain rose that throughout 
the audience there were scattered a goodly 
number of rough-looking fellows, bearing ir 
their hands sticks and bludgeons. The over 
ture was listened to without a murmur ; but as 
soon as Kemble stepped forward to recite the 
opening address he was met with shouts to 
the following effect: ‘Off, off! Old prices” 
—for the charge of admission had been raised 
—and ‘‘ native talent.” Not a word of the play 
was heard ; and Mrs. Siddons fared no better 
than Kemble. As for the farce, it was even 
worse, and yet Catalani and Munden were 
taking part in its performance. Two magis- 
trates appeared upon the scene, read the Riot 
Act, and ordered the people to depart ; but the 
audience refused to move. Next morning the 


Times supported the popular demand; and | 
play-goers, encouraged from without, repaired 
night after night to the theater, but refused to | 


hear a single word. The actors were assured 
that the disturbance was not because of 
their actions, but simply from the fact 
that John Kemble, one individual, chose to 
fight John Bull. 
asked what was wanted. The reply was 
drastic enough. The stage was stormed, and 
the company had to take refuge where they 
could. But some of the actors unfastened the 
trap-doors of the stage, and in this way 
secured many of the disturbers, who were at 
once conveyed to Bow street Prison. On the 
sixth night, Kemble proposed that the 
theater accounts should be examined, so 
that the public might understand the 
reason for the heightened prices. The pro- 
posal was taken for victory, and a scroll of 
paper was unfurled by some of the audience— 
the paper bore these words—‘‘ Here lies 
the body of New Prices, who died Septem- 
ber 23, 1809, aged 6 days.” The auditors ap- 
pointed to examine the accounts were the 
Solicitor-General, the Recorder of the City of 


While | 





On the third night Kemble | 





London, and the governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The result of their investigation showed 
that the net gain to shareholders amounted 
only to a little more than 6 percent. For six 
years the receipts had been £365,983, and the 
expenditure £307,912, and added to this were 
twelve shares in the patent. Kemble, in view 
of these facts, felt justified in raising the prices, 
but terminated the engagement with Madame 
Catalani. The theater was reopened on October 
10; but rioting again was in the ascendant. 
Everyone wore in his or her hat a piece 
of paper with the letters O. P. (old prices) 
printed on it. The pit became a pande- 
monium ; playgoers, constables, soldiers, and 
actors fighting with each other. Kemble had 
to»be escorted home by the military ; but the 
crowds followed him and sang all night beneath 
his window. During the scufflea Mr. Clifford 
was seriously injured by the box-keeper, named 
Brandon. Against Brandon an action was 
raised, and Clifford won the case. The rioters 
were jubilant. They called a meeting, and 
with Clifford in the chair pledged themselves to 
support everyone injured as Clifford had been. 
While the meeting was proceeding Kemble 
appeared on the scene, and stated that he would 
lower the prices, remove the obnoxious tier of 
boxes, and dismiss Brandon. John Bull had 
gained the victory, and was satisfied. So ended 
the notorious theatrical riots of Old Prices, 
they having lasted for sixty-one nights. 





Correspondence. 





To the Editor of Saturday Night: 

Dear Srr,—In regard to Savareen’s Dis- 
appearance, we have not seen enough of the 
story to be able to guess very correctly about 
the mystery. Perhaps Lapierre killed Sava- 
reen; but in that case, what became of his 
body and the horse? Perhaps he had been 
killed between Millbrook and the toll-gate, 
and his ghost ‘*went marching on.’ I have 
been wondering if Mr. Dent knows himself, 
or whether he intends to make use of the 
best answers to help him out. 


POLLY WOGUE. 
Toronto, June 4, 1888, 





We and Our Neighbors. 
For Saturday Night. 

‘*Oh, ma, ma, look!—— That man is going 
to—oh, oh! I do think he’ll fall—— Look, look 
mama, do— _ I'm afraid!—oh, he’ll fall and 
hurt her, I’m sure !—and perhaps she’s his own 
little girl—~- Mama, mama! maybe he’s 
drunk!” And the shrill, childish voice fell to 
a horrified whisper, while the little curly head 
dropped into my lap with a shy, ashamed feel- 
ing of sympathy for “his own little girl,” and 
I, while I gathered my ‘‘ Baby Blossom” into 
my arms and kissed away the tears wept for 
another’s woe, was glad that God had given 
my bairn a humane heart, sat and watched 
with dimmed eyes the man that was ‘‘drunk” ; 
and my own heart ached with pity for the 
“mamma” who had sent her ‘‘ baby” out with 
akiss and a smile to meet “ papa,” while she 
waited at home for his coming. And there he 
is, swaying to and fro in the sunlight—mistak- 
ing the shadows on the walk for substances 
that he must shun—holding his child first by 
the hand and then in his arms, while each 
position seems more perilous than the other— 
seemingly sure of only one thing—the way 
home. Heaven help the helpless wife and 
mother who sees her husband and child come 
home to her as those two are coming now—the 
husband so lost to manhood as to be utterly 
unconscious of the little clinging arms about 
his neck or the anguish in his wife’s face as 
she listens to the gleeful voice that calls to 


her, ‘“‘See, see, mama, I's bringing papa 
home!” 
TORONTO, PEGG, 





The Delusions of a Hemp Eater. 





A writer in St. James’ Gazette gives the fol- 
lowing description of his marvelous sensations 
while under the influence of Indian hemp. A 
friend of ours told us of his experience with 
the potent drug in Washington during the war, 
when he took a quantity in an experimental 
way. In his case the hallucinations as to time 
and distance were very similar to those’given 
below. It is not an experience to be desired: 

The room seems to turn round; the people 
near appear to rise to the ceiling; the pulse 
beats with extreme rapidity, and the throbbing 
of the heart becomes audible. The will re- 
mains unaffected ; but thinking becomes im- 
possible, for one cannot recollect anything— 
the ideas seems to slip away. In another ten 
minutes the characteristic indications of hemp- 
eating appear. Every object around attains a 
monstrous size. Men and women seem of Brob- 
dignagian proportions, the cushions upon which 
one sits seem fit for giants, and any trifling 
obstacle in the way when you attempt to walk, 
appears so big that you fear to step over it. 
The room in which you may be sitting seems 


| to stretch beyond the range of sight, and one 


fancies the street outside is receding before 
one’s very eye. All sense of time is lost now, 
and when he is spoken to the hemp-eater 


fancies there are long and_ apparently 
senseless interval between the words, 
His own attempts at speech are simi- 


larly marked; the syllables come slowly, 
laboriously, and minutes seem to elapse be- 
tween the beginning and end of a word. In 
this stage it is usual to partake of more coffee, 
which changes the nature of the sensations. 
A whiff at the narghile that always accom- 
panies the beverage and the body seems to rise 
into the air and float about, though, inex- 
plicably enough, the feet keep firmly pressed 
tothe ground. Then one’s legs and arms ap- 
pear-to drop off, and life and sensation con- 
centrate themselves, to one’s thinking, in the 
back of the head, which feels full to bursting. 
Gradually strength leaves the smoker ; the pipe 
slips from the nerveless fingers; the will alto- 
gether fails, and the body seems to rise and 
float away in space. A heavy, dreamless sleep 
usually succeeds such an indulgence in the 
drug, and as a rule the novice awakes none the 
worse for the evening’s experiment. A little 
lemon juice removes any sensation of nausea or 
light headache that may ensue, 


On Divers Strings. 





Unavowed Love. 





[AN IMPROMPTU WiTH A DIFFICULT RHYME. ] 


For Saturday Night. 
Each day I am stretched on the rack of doubt, 
While night brings me no soft bed of roses ; 
For my heart is weary with untold love, 
And the burden that silence imposes. 


I long as we meet and pass on the street, 
(For to stop my Queen never proposes ;) 

To let my lips tell what my looks bespeak, 
And to strew my love's pathway with roses. 


But somehow my purpose is always checked, 
And ever some ill-luck interposes ; 

So the chance ne’er comes my passion to breathe 
Or sing in fair ear my rhyme of roses. 


Still 1 love one dearer than any on earth, 
And I am tossed between thorns and roses, 
For I fear to meet with her chill rebuke 
If my wild love her dear will opposes. 


Yet can I but love where my heart is fixed— 
And where fixed, though the world opposes, 
Modesty mustn’t get the better of speech 
Lest the meantime another proposes. 
CERMER MADA. 


When the Rain Comes Down. 


For Saturday Night. 
When it rains it will rain, so you needn’t repine, 
Every schoolboy’s aware that it can’t always shine ; 
But you think of the pic-nic, and your face wears a frown, 
Yet the farmer is glad for the rain coming down. 


Lo ! the grass is greener, and sweeter the air, 
And cooler the breezes that blow everywhere, 
And blacker the mould in the fallows afar, 

And the cattle—remember how grateful they are. 


Besides the rain’s good for the bountiful crops, 
The shower of blessing, the merciful drops. 
The fevered, the toiler is quickened anew— 
The whole earth rejoices, and so ought you too. 
J. J. Ferauson, University Coll. 


His Last ‘‘ Goal.” 





For Saturday Night. 
I’ve been feelin’ kind o’ low, Cal, 
And I sent Ben over to see 
If you'd leave your hoein’ go, Cal, 
And talk of old times to me. 


We sat together at school, Cal, 
D’ye mind the master we had ? 
Too much of a sticker for rule, Cal, 

And rather hard on a lad. 


But yet to give ‘im his due, Cal, 
He pointed out wrong from right, 
And I mind he didn’t lick you, Cal, 
For backin’ up me in a fight. 


I learned when we played No. 8, Cal. 
And doubled to dribble the ball 

That in life’s game one should have a mate, Cal, 
And you've been mine through it all. 


But they told me I should have a wife, Cal, 
Church connections and family and such, 
As if one who knew you for life, Cal 
Could value the rest of it much. 


“ T knew you for life,” did I say ? Cal, 
Yes, I guess that is pretty near right, 
For my life will be over to-day, Cal, 
And I'll be with the angels to-night. 


You're the only friend ever I knew, Cal, 
There, there, old man, don’t cry, 

And if it wasn’t for leavin’ of you, Cal, 
It woldn’t be hard to die. 


A mist comes over my e; es, Cal, 

Good-bye, old friend! Where's your hand? 
Still bound by our friendship’s ties, Cal, 

Tm crossing the Borderland. 


Now ! easy! carry it slowly ! Cal, 
Steadily, lad ! let her roll! 
Now ! cross to centre ! to me, Cal, 
And I'll make a last try for Goal. 
MELBOURNE. X. 


Beside the Arno River. 





For Saturday Night. 


Beside the Arno’s dreamy flow 
You know, love, we were seated ; 
In those sweet moments long ago 
When fond words were repeated. 
Ah ! little in that happy ti .e 
We thought, love, we could sever, 
Or dreaming in that sunny clime 
Would be love's dream for ever. 


We heard the vesper chiming sweet, 
We saw the sunbeams fading, 
Nigh yonder well-remembered seat, 
The laurel branches shading. 
And still on fancy’s silver wing, 
Return those memories olden ; 
And Arno’s roses softly sing 
Our heart romances golden. 


O, ever bright Italian skies 
You tell the same sweet story ; 
Of lover's sighs and thoughtful eyes 
And dreams of fame and glory. 
But visions fade and fame will die 
While love lives on for ever, 
And still together you and I 
Sit by the Arno River. 


Cuorvus: And still I near you whisper low, 
Beside the Arno River ; 
But those sweet moments long ago 
Have flown, dear love, for ever. 


Toronto, June 4th. Ds Brisay. 
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Here and There. 





A Cold Day. 





‘The poet in front of the editor stood, 
And said, with a little cough: 
I thought I would bring you a little thing— 
A thing I have just dashed off.” 


The editor rose from his ivory chair, 
With passion his features wrought : 
I want no things that are ‘ just dashed off,’ 
I want the results of thought.” 


He closed with a snap his ebony desk, 


The poet he rudely gripped, 
And bearing his load, to the street below 
The editor blithely tripped. 


He staggered beneath the weight he bore, 
But bravely kept his feet. 

He carried the bard to the lower floor 
And dashed him into the street. 


A stranger passing, the act observed. 

‘ Why, what is the row?” said he. 
The editor said: ‘‘’Tis a little thing 

I have just dashed off, you see.” —Ex. 

* . 

Admirers of the supernatural loom up once 
more, and with all the old-time vim and go. 
The latest ‘‘phenomenon” is ‘‘A Giant Hand 
in the Sky.” And look ye, lords and gentle- 
men! the same is a blood-curdler. The local 
paper (Findlay, Ohio) describes how in the 
northern sky appeared the representation of a 
human hand of immense proportions, and one 
inspiring in its realistic vividness—in fact, a 


regular buster. 
. ms * 


The local paragrapher, as a matter of course, 
scratches his fell quill with deadly effect on 
the subject, and tells how the hand appeared 
to be a shadowy substance, through which 
waves of light of a blood-red color surged 
as regularly as heart-beats in a human 
breast and then fell off at the ends of the 
fingers in drops of the same color, almost 
as large as air balloons.” Then the spirit of 
prophecy unconsciously enters this worthy 
citizen’s heart, and he tells in impressive and 
conscientious language that the first finger of 
the hand pointed down towards the sleeping 
city, as if warning the good folks below of some 
impending woe. 

> * 

These reports become very wearisome. They 
haven’t even the charm of novelty. Some 
eight years ago we had a similar meal dished 
up to us in Ontario. Was not the township 
of King the scene of this ‘‘ visitation of the 
Almighty,” as a local paper described it? Sen- 
sible folks in Toronto believed the whole thing, 
and were shocked at any expression of disbelief 
of the story which ran something like this. A 
number of men were working together, when 
one of their number lost his temper and flung 
out a string of “ cuss words,” then a little more 
profanity, and finally wound up with a terrific 
outburst of unadulterated blasphemy. Just at 
this point retribution stepped in and smote the 
erring man; smote him hip and thigh, smote 
him so that he was rooted to the spot. Nothing 
could stir him. A rope was fastened around 
him, two horses of Clydesdale breed (the report 
was careful to give the breed of the horses) 
were attached to the rope. The whip was 
cracked and the horses slashed, but they couldn’t 
stir that blasphemer by a hair's breadth. He had 
evidently come to stay. Well, this story was 
mentioned and alluded to repeatedly by our 
Toronto papers, and quite a little excitement 
was caused by it. Enquiries were made at the 
time by the writer, who, it is almost needless to 
say, found what might have been expected—the 
whole story a sheer fabrication. 

* * * 
LORD STANLEY OF PRESTON, 
An Acrostic. 

Loudly Canadians of every degree 

Offer, Lord Stanley, a welcome to thee. 

Races in Europe who'd royalty rend 

Delight in our loyal Dominion to blend. 


Satisfied here ‘neath Canadian laws ; 

Tortured no longer by Downing street tawse ; 
All of us now in contentment serene 

Nourish unlimited love for the Queen ; 
Leaning but lightly on Eogland our mother, 
Eager around her in danger to gather, 
Yearning to prove we're as brave as a brother. 


Only a fool or a foreigner thinks 
Fortunate Canada tired of her links. 


Produced when a nation’s occasions are great, 

Right mottoes both strengthen and lengthen the state. 

Employed by a hero and sung by a bard, 

Secure in creation’s eternal regard— 

These are our watchwords in conflict and story : 

‘On, Stanley, on!” to success and to glory ; 

Nor halt till we hail thee heroic and hoary ! 

[A copy of the above has been forwarded to 
Ottawa, to be handed to the new Governor- 
General on his arriyal.] 

The foregoing acrostic is the first dose to be 
administered to Lord Stanley on his arrival, 
and people still think the Governor-Generalship 
a sinecure, and wonder why Canadian litera- 
ture should be despised. The name and resi- 
dence of the author are withheld from the 
readers of this column from motives of charity. 


oa 
+ .* 

Reginald Shirley Brooks, the gifted son of a 
worthy sire, died on May 10, and was buried 
at Kensal Green, in the same vault that holds 
the once brilliant father—Shirley Brooks—and 
the beautiful mother—who brought into exist- 
ence a man who was handsome, clever and 
good—three qualities seldom united—and who, 
in his thirty-eighth year, now sleeps the sleep 
that knows no waking. 

a 
* * 

He was born into journalism, his father's 
closest friends being members of the Punch 
staff, and the closest literary coterie that ever 
existed. Asa child who listened to Thackeray, 
Dickens, Mark Lem.., Edmund Yates, Frith, 
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Burnand, and many others of the world of wit, 
it was to be expected that young Brooks should 
develop into the legitimate successor to the 
editorship of Punch, and his work for that 
paper was consistently good and brilliant. But 
he kicked against that feast of harmony and 
flow of proprietary soul—the weekly Punch 
dinner, whereat the subjects and brilliancies to 
be embodied in that paper are thrashed out in 
the company of soup, fish, joints and genius, 
and he terminated his connection with the 
paper years ago, 


* * 

If the report of a high authority on literary 
matters is to be trusted, the novel readers of 
this Dominion have a rich treat in store for 
them, An American authoress, Miss Cather- 
wood of Illinois, has written a story dealing in 
graphic fashion with one of the most thrilling 
of all the thrilling episodes in the history of 
New France—the episode of Adam Daulac, 
Sieur Desormeaux, and the other “‘ Heroes of the 
Long Sault,” who, in 1660, offered themselves as 
voluntary and glorious sacrifices on the altar of 
their adopted country. These dauntless heroes 
went to certain death with the courage born 
partly of love of adventure, but chiefly of true 
patriotism, and the scene of their doughty 
deeds ought to be a sacred spot to future gener- 
ations of Canadians for all time tocome. They 
stemmed the tide of Iroquois invasion, and 
probably saved the colony from falling into the 
hands of those fierce ‘‘Romans of the New 
World” who periodically spread desolation in 
their footsteps along the banks of the St. 
Lawrence and the Ottawa. 

* 
* +* 

Most readers of these columns are doubtless 
familiar with the oft-repeated tale. Those who 
have not read it have yet to experience a new 
sensation. All our longer histories contain 
more or less voluminous accounts of the trans- 
action. The version most widely known is that 
embodied by Mr. Parkman in The Old Regime 
in Canada. The incident has also been told in 
stirring verse by Professor Murray of Montreal, 
who published a poem on the subject seven or 
eight years ago in a local periodical. This last- 
named production was laughed at and bur- 
lesqued at the time by some of the would-be 
comic papers, but the author may congratulate 
himself on having stirred the pulses of scores 
of readers who are not generally addicted to 
displays of patriotic emotion. For myself, I 
clipped the poem for my scrap-book. I have 
turned it up a good many times since, and I 
have never done so without feeling moved to 
admiration, not only of the story itself, but of 
the manner in which it 1s there narrated. 

* 
* * 

The early history of Canada abounds with 
incidents which ere eminently suited to the 
novelist and the poet. Mr. Kirby, in Le Chien 
DOr, has shown how much of the pure gold of 
romance lies hidden away in our early chroni- 
cles. Mr. Lesperance has followed in the same 
track, and with a considerable measure of suc- 
cess. But of all the legends to be found in 
these old-time records, not one is better fitted 
to the pen of the romancer than this same 
episode of Dollard Desormeaux, and it is satis- 
factory to know that the treatment of it in an 
elaborate novel has fallen into competent 
hands. Miss Catherwood, the authoress of the 
forthcoming story, is said to be a lady of high 
accomplishments and genuine literary power. 


* * 

The story has been accepted by the Century 
Magazine, the directors of which have prepared 
for it a series of pictorial illustrations of the 
high artistic character which form an essential 
feature of that periodical. It is to begin in an 
early number, and will be continuedin monthly 
instalments until its completion, after which it 
will be issued in book-form, with all the 
mechanical attractions which fine paper, per- 
fect typography and choice engravings can 
impart. The literary authority above referred 
to, who has seen and read a considerable num- 
ber of the proof-sheets, speaks of the work in 
the most eulogistic terms, and is of opinion 
that its publication will be one of the chief 
literary events of the year. 

oe 
* * 

Miss Catherwood contemp'ates visiting Can- 
ada during the coming summer, It may not un- 
reasonably be expected that she will spend a few 
days in Toronto during her visit, in which case 
SaturRDAY Nicut hopes to have the pleasure 
of congratulating her upon the successful re- 
ception of the early instalments of her book. 

* 
. . 

The only bit of fun that has ever been got 
out of a State ball was introduced by an Ameri- 
can woman, who managed to run the gauntlet 
and get invited to one of the Jubilee balls in 
London last year. She was so elated by this 
fact that she went bragging about it all 
over the town, to the envy of her country- 
women who had been left out in the cold. One 
of these specimens of Yankee wit set about 
devising a scheme by which to take the conceit 
out of her friend. This she did by confiding 
her wishes to several young men of her 
acquaintance who were going to the ball, and 
who certainly ought to have known better than 
to aid such wickedness. On the night of the 
ball the victim was sitting in all her glory, 
waiting for some one to ask her to dance, when, 
climax of joy! a gentleman approached who 
introduced himself as Prince Albert Victor, and 
requested the pleasure of the next valse with 
her. The fair American tripped off lovingly on 
the young man’s arm, and valsed with him to 
her heart’s content all the time, telling him 
how she positively worshipped his dear father, 
and winding up by saying, ‘Do you know, 
they told me you couldn’t dance worth a cent, 
and you waltz just lovely.” Conducted to a 
seat after the valse was over, this pride of 
Columbia closed her eyes in ecstacy as she 
thought how she could flatten out her dear 
countrywomen by recounting her flirtation 
with the Prince, when she was awakened from 
her dream by a lady of her acquaintance, 
who had seated herself by her side. ‘‘ How 
on earth,” said the newcomer, “did you man- 
age to make Charlie R—— laugh so in such a 
place?’ He went away in perfect fits after he 
brought you here, and now he’s going about 
telling some joke you made to everyone he 
knows.” And then the sad truth came out that 
the American lady’s late partner was not Prince 
Albert Victor.at all, but a very naughty sub- 
altern in the Guards. Str. GEORGE, 
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Though it might be expected that business is 
getting dull in the theatrical line, yet Newton 
Beers’ Lost in London opened to a well-filled 
house at the Toronto on Monday night. Many 
of those present had doubtless seen it before— 
perhaps half a dozen times—but had come 
again. For it is exactly one of those plays 
which have an irresistible attraction for some 
people. Those who like to shed tears over the 
unhappy fate of the young and beautiful victim 
of a bad man’s wickedness go more than once 
to see such a play as Lostin London. For the 
benefit of those readers who never had a chance 
to drop a tear for the ill-fated heroine of this 
play I may give the story briefly. Nelly Arm- 
royd, the young and beautiful wife of Job 
Armroyd, a Lancashire miner. comes under the 
notice of Mr. Gilbert Featherston, the owner 
of the mine. He makes love to her and 
though she still retains a strong affection 
for her husband, by some process as enig- 
matical as a woman’s reason. she _ is 
brought to consent to leaving her home and to 
going to London with Featherston, where she 
leads a miserable life. Her husband obtains a 
clue to her whereabouts and swears he will find 
her. He does so eventually. She passes 
through a severe illness and on partially re- 
covering implores and receives her husband’s 
forgiveness. Featherston discovers her hiding- 
place and sends her a letter stating when he 
will come after her. This letter falls into Joe 
Armroyd’s hands, who receives Featherston 
himself. During the quarrel which ensues, 
Nelly Armroyd totters from her sick room and 
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in destitute circumstances, the possession of 
rings and other jewelry is more than incon- 
sistent. When will our players recognize the 
truth of this, and, recognizing it, govern them- 
selves accordingly. The dialect spoken during 
the evening was not by any means the pure 
Doric of Lancashire, which is familiar to my 
ears, but a mixed patois of several English 
counties. This, I take it, however, was a 
course wisely adopted by Mr, Beers, for the 
simple reason that the pure Lancashire dialect, 
as “‘she is spoke” by the natives, would have 
been entirely beyond the comprehension of the 
large audience which went last Monday to hear 
and see Lost in London. 





STAGE GOSSIP, 
Fred Marsden, the dead dramatist, used t> 
say that he would rather attempt to write a 
tragedy than a newspaper article. But once at 
the request of the Mirror he wrote some epi- 
grams for publication. Here they are: 
A good fellow—One who hesitates before 
some obstacle of life, helps another chap over, 
and gets kicked for his pains, 
Antiquarian—A human crab, facing the past 
and walking backward to the future. 
An old woman who paints—Age holding up a 
flag of truce to Time. 
Jealousy is so much a part of woman’s nature 
that there can hardly be a doubt that Eve in- 
| spected Adam in order to assure herself that he 
had given no more ribs to any other woman. 
Dreams—Indigestion. 
Love—Dreams without the indigestion, 
Marriage—Indigestion without the dreams. 
Life’s but a span within Fate’s keeping; 
We seize brief joys while Care lies sleeping. 
’Tis but a dream where fears and hopes abound ; 
Death sounds the waking, and the truth is found. 


The other day young Sniffles received an in- 
vitation to attend a masquerade party, to be 
held at the residence of a fashionable friend. 

Sniffles is a gay and festive youth, and he 
goes in for fun every chance he gets, therefore 
he at once signified his intention of going. 

The next thing on the programme was to 
procure an outfit —- something romantic and 
striking, to dazzle and paralyze the people who 
happened to be present. 


Sniffles’ idea was to varnish his nose, adorn | 
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The Duke of Portland’s Ayrshire, Winner of The Derby. 


rushes between the would-be combatants. The 
shock is too much for her weakened frame, how- 
ever, and she drops dead on the floor. Feathers- 
ton, struck with remorse, asks Armroyd to kill 
him, but he is magnanimously toid to depart. 
and the heart-broken miner is left alone with 
his dead. To be popular, a novel or play 
usually has to end happily. But there are 
some notable exceptions. There is the “ joy of 
grief,” as well as the opposite, and it is to this 
that such plays as Lost in London, East Lynn, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, etc., etc., owe their suc- 
cess. Joy is a relative term, and unless we 
knew sorrow we should have no conception of 
joy. How fun varies with the same individual 
in differen’) circumstances? What gives the 
greatest pleasure here is not worth a smile in 
another place. In solemn surroundings little 
gives us pleasure. I suppose that is why 
we laugh so easily in church. Therefore 
an occasional tragedy is necessary to give 
zest to comedy. 
be cut out of this performance. Unless it is 
necessary to brace the audience up for the 
remaining two, I can see no earthly use for it, 
It is neither pretty nor funny. The singing is 
not good, nor did the sylph-like figure of Miss 
Phoebe Don—as she pranced through the maze 
of a fancy jig strike me as being extremely en- 
tertaining. Mr. Newton Beers and Miss 


Frances Field did very good work in the lead- | 


ing roles. Miss Field gives promise of consider- 
able excellence in the line of acting she follows 
in this play. The fun of the piece is chiefly in 
the hands of Wm. E. Burton, A London Tiger 
—which does not mean that he isa human being 
possessing the murderous instincts of the 
feline, but that he is one of those indi- 
viduals with high hat and top boots, the tallest 
of boys and the smallest of men, who with 
folded arms sit rigidly on some swell’s dog- 
-cart, and it is fun which smacks very 
much of the London music hall. The scenic 
effects were very beautiful, though the effect 
of the last tableau is as good as lost with peo- 
ple rising to leave. It should be shown a few 


minutes earlier. 
I should like to remind Mr. Burton, and 


through him the rest of the profession, that 
when an actor or actress portrays a character 


The third act might better | 





| 
himself in a shark’s-tooth necklace and a war- 
club, and dawn upon the waiting world as the | 
Rajah of Hwangjuer or the Atnkoona of Swat. 
But the costumier discouraged him. Said he; 
‘What you want, young man, is to let me 
gum you up in a bale of unbleached sheeting, 
and pass yourself off as a mummy.” | 
‘*Not much,” asserted Sniffles. ‘ D’ye think | 
I'm going to make my debut in society as an 
ordinary every-day mummy! Im going in 
some character that don’t require a label on it, | 
or I ain’t going at all.” 
‘“*But a mummy is the easiest to get up, and 


| W. PARKER 


| at Boston for about a year. 


| shown considerable ability. 
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nickel-plated crown, trimmed with peacock 
feathers, blue goggles, sage-green sash, from 
which dangled a quart or so of tin medals, yel- 
low kid gloves, strawberry-striped tights, No. 
9 boots with the tops painted a bright azure, 
and in addition to all this he carried a second- 
hand claymore, six feet long, dangling care- 
lessly by his side, 

This is, part of the time it dangled by Sniffles’ 
side, and the rest of the time it dangled under 
his feet, or someone’s else feet, or across the 
room, or wherever it took a notion. : 

Sniffies was the cynosure of all eyes, and, at 
the same time, a terror to corns. Before he 
had mingled in the gilded scenes of festivity 
fifteen minutes by the city hall clock, he tripped 
himself up with that ancient claymore four 
times, swung it round in other people's way a 
dozen times, more or less, upset three or four 
couples to whom he had never been introduced, 
got on more trails in three seconds than a 
Sioux warrior sometimes does in all day—and 
also got into trouble. People didn’t mind being 
tripped up, run over, or stepped on occasionally 
—say Once every s1x or eight minutes, but when 
Sniffles began to make a business of it they 
objected, 

They objected strongly, too. 

They took Alexander the Great by the scruff 
of the neck, and dented in his nickel-plated 
crown, and tore his velvet jacket and his gaudy 
trappings, spilled half a peck or two of his tin 
medals over the floor, and ignominiously es- 
corted him forth from the festive scene by his 
boot leg, and flung him into the street. 

Alexander the Great—that is, Sniffles, then 
went home, 

Sniffles says the next masquerade he attends 
he is going to tie a rubber gas bag to himself, 
and go as a balloon, and then see if he can 
manage to keep out of people's way and enjoy 
himself more than he did the last time. 
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NEWTON, DRAWN BY WwW. 
SHANK. 

The above is an excellent likeness of Mr. W. 
Parker Newton, a promising young Toronto 
artist. Mr. Newton was formerly a bank clerk, 
but finding this profession not to his taste 
he turned his attention to the brush and 
palette. Mr. Newton is a Canadian by birth. 
He studied art at the Museum of Fine Arts 
Though only 
a beginner in the profession some of his 
works exhibit a great deal of talent. 
He works rapidly, and delights in a broad 
sketchy style—with very little detail. His 
aspirations lie in the direction of marine 
painting, in which line he has already done 
some excellent work. In landscape also he has 
With careful and 
persevering study he should rise to a high posi- 


tion in his chosen profession. 
s 


CRUIK- 


A Canadian landscape artist in London 
writes to a friend as follows: ‘‘ When I first 
saw Turner and Constable together with Rem- 
brandt and Velasquez, I saw at once the princi- 
ples that stood at the foundation of their work. 
I saw that drawing was not merely making 
an outline or a shape, in fact not merely get- 
ting exact proportions, though these are vital 
things to have, but that the object is to feel 
the evanescence of things, the coming and 
going in the light or shadow, the envel- 
opment of line and the way each plane 
takes its light; to know which is shadow, 
and which is merely a lesser light, and 
to feel the thick and thin parts of ob- 
jects or hard and soft parts, and so on. 
These things used to bother me at home. I 


it’s a nice, respectable character to appear in; | had a feeling that these were the big things 


and now, if you say the word, I'll rig you up | 
in a jiffy as Rameses III. or King Thotmes—I 
ain't particular which.” 


‘You ain't, eh? Well, Iam. You'll have to 


more I painted. 


for principles, and that being once sure of them, 
Icould goon and study them out further the 
Another important thing is to 
keep all objects in the one light, to let each 


shove your old mossy grave-clothes on someone | bear its right relation to its environment of 


else. 
will know I’m there when I begin to move 
among them. 


| character of Venus rising from the sea?” 


‘“‘Immense! Oh, yes, you’d make a sweet 
Venus, you would! 
ence into fits when they saw you. But of 
course that don't make any difference to me so 


long as I get paid for the costume.” 


** Well, if that won't do, what do you say to | 


decking me out as Alexander the Great? Alick 
is an old friend of mine, and I think it would 
please him to have me make my first appear- 


ance in high-toned society under his nom de | 


plume.” 
The costumier looked puzzled. 





‘“* Who was this Alick the Great,?”’ he finally 
asked. 

Sniffles explained who Alick was, and the 
costumier proceeded to evoke a fitting costume 
in which to represent that defunct monarch. 

That evening at half-past eight sharp, Alex- 
ander the Great, in the person of Sniffles, 
strolled into the marble halls where the mas- 
querade party was in progress. 

The costumier's conception of the appearance 
of Alexander the Great wes something de- 
cidedly original and unique, and in consequence 
thereof Sniffles presented a gorgeous and be- 
wildering spectacle. 

He was arrayed in a bob-tail red velvet jacket, 


1 want to go as something alive, so folks | 


Now, how would I look in the | 


Probably scare the audi- | 


light and air. Tell C——, if he says Turner and 
Constable were not great painters, Iam ready 
to dispute the point. Turner is simply 
| gigantic—one of the very greatest of all paint- 
ers. He isso truein his portrayalof the infinity 
of things that one at first does not grasp him, but 
go at him day after day and then go to nature. 
| Not that I think he is truer than some of the 
| modern French landscape men, but his range 
is wider, his mind more grasping. Corot, 
Dupre, Rousseau and Daubigny are all Con- 
stable’s children, all greater than their father 
in achieving results that were truer, perhaps, 
than his. But none of them convey the notion 
| that, without the start Constable gave, would 
they have dug out of nature the truths that 
Constable did.” 
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Mutely Eloquent. 

Daughter (to old gentleman, who has re- 
turned from escorting a certain young man to 
the sens gate)—Oh, papa, what did you say to 
George 

“Ol Gentleman (much out of breath)—I—I 
didn’t s-say anything to him! 











A Great Commercial Truth. 


Johnny (whose father is an editor)—Say, Mr. 
Storekeeper, do ae keep sugar, coffee, tea, 
calico and things 

| Storekeeper—Certainly, my boy. 7 

Johnpy— Yes, and pa says you will keep ‘em 

| unless you advertise, 
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TheSpy of theSecret Three 


A VENETIAN TALE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE MOOR. 

The Count Gonsalvo remained and took din- 
ner with Alonzo, after which he resumed his 
disguise for the purpose of departing. 

‘“My dear Adrian,” pleaded the prince, hold- 
ing his friend by the hand, ‘tI ask you once 
more,—Have you no possible clew tothe where- 
abouts of Zenella?” 

Gonsalvo shook his head gravely. 

** Alonzo, if I knew I would tell you; but I 
have not the most remote idea. 


” 


our father. 
t “TI have done so, and with but one result. 


None of them can give me information.” 


‘© Ah, my dear Prince, your father must have | 


been determined that Zenella should be placed 


beyond your reach.” 


“JT can see that very plainly,” 


at least have adinitted old Bernardo to his 
secret. But I wili not despair. I will search 


in every nook of Venice, and I will not rest | 


until she is found.” 

‘““There may be deeper and darker nooks 
than you think, Alonzo.” 

“But not so deep, Adrian, that my great love 
cannot penetrate them.” 

The count seemed inclined to offer further 
admonition, but he only shook his head in a 


doubting manner. and having once more as- | 


sured his friend that he would render any 
assistance that lay in his power, he took his 
leave. ae 

During the afternoon Alonzo visited several 
of his friends, and caused his gondola to be 
pulled twice through the Canal of St. Jeremiah. 
Once he stopped at the dwelling of the Jew 


Ben-hadad, but he found the door fast, and the ; 


lower windows barred. 

“Who knows,” he said to his valet, “ but 
that Ben-hadad can give me information? He 
was my father's friend. If he were at home I 
would ask him.” a 

“ And get a simple ‘No’ for an answer,” re- 
turned Beppo. ‘Do you think your father 
would have confided the keeping ofa Christian 
maiden toa Jew?” 

‘* My father,” said the prince, quickly, ‘‘could 
recognize the true man beneath any garb; and 

¢ had he found a true heart beating within the 
gabardine of a Jew, be sure he would have 
trusted it. Beppo, I have learned to take 
men for what they are worth, and not 
for what they are called. The Jew, 
devoutly following the precepts of his 
ancient fathers, hath far better claim to honor 
and trust than hath the Christian who tramples 
the teachings of the Saviour under his feet. 
Aye, better an honest Pagan than a false 
Christian. Better—a thousand times better— 
the true-hearted Moslem than a false-hearted 
follower of the Cross !”’ 

‘You are right, my lord. By my life! you 
are right. My own ideas, exactly, though I 
might not have dared to express them.” 

‘*I dare to tell the truth at any time. Bah! 
Look at the government of this Christian city.” 

* Christian in name, my master, but with all 
the rich blessings of its professed religion buried 
beneath the heel of injustice and oppression.” 

‘* You speak truly, Beppo, But we wait use- 
lessly here. The shades of night are falling, 
and we will return. I may seek this Jew at 
another time. Though I look not for Zenella 
here, yet Ben-hadad was my father’s trusted 
friend, and I would see him on that account. 
Even if he cannot help me in my search, I 
would cultivate his friendship.” 

* Aye,” suggested Beppo, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, ‘‘and, if I mistake not, you have 
somewhat at stake in his hands.” 

* Verily, I have, Beppo. In my deep anxiety 
in another direction I forgot that Ben-hadad 
was my father’s banker. I think he holds nota 
little treasure of my own.’ 

‘* And you deem it safe?” 

‘*Entirely so. But I will see the Jew 
night. He has a bank at the Casino,” 

As the gondola approached the Rialto, the 
prince directed Beppo to land, and go up to the 
inn kept by old Anselmo. 

**If you find the Marquis de St. Moray there,” 
he added, ‘task him to send me two tickets for 
the Casino. If he is not there, get them of 
Anselmo himself.” 

The tickets were procured, and the gondola 
was started on again, 

Later in the evening Alonzo assumed the 
garb of a herald, and put on a blue mask, while 
Beppo donned the guise of an @squive. with a 
mask of white satin, slashed wit, black. 
Thus equipped they entered a_ gondola, 
and were pulled to the Casino, where their 
tickets gained them ready admittance 
to the hall. The place was well filled, and the 
playing was going on with spirit. The prince 
recognized several of his friends, but was not 
recognized in return. He was sure that in the 
dark-robed man who sauntered up and down 
the hall, seeming to be engaged only in his own 
reflections, but in reality watching the players, 
he recognized the Councillor Rinaldi; but he 
did not venture near. 

The Jew Ben-hadad was at his bank, where, 
for a time, he was kept busily engaged in 


Lo- 


exchanging money and cashing drafts and 
cheques. At length he was left to himself, and 


while engaged in arranging his papers he was 
interrupted by a blue mask. 

‘* How now, Sir Herald?” 

‘*] speak with the Jew Ben-hadad ?” 

‘Tam he.” 

**Can I speak privately with you?” 

** You can see, Signor, as well as I, the oppor- 
tunities for privacy in this hall. At the pres- 
ent moment I think we are alone.” 

The seeming herald drew a paper from his 
packet and handed it to the Jew. 

“How?” exclaimed the money-changer, in 


surprise. ‘‘A cheque for fifty thousand ducats! 
And from Alonzo——” 
**Hush ! Notso loud.” 


** I cannot cash this here, Signor.” 

‘* You have not the money?’ 

*“T will be frank with you, Sir Herald,” 
said the Jew, scanning the paper carefully, 
and then raising his eyes to the applicant, * I 
have the money, but I must know more of this 
cheque. I am not acquainted with the signa. 
ture of the prince.” 

** But you hold moneys belonging to him?” 

“That matters not, Signor. I would honor 
the true signature of Alonza de Verona, though 
it called for twice fifty thousand ducats.” 

‘** Enough. Give me the cheque, Ben-hahad ; 
be cautious. I am the prince.” 

"3007" 

The herald drew off his glove and extended 
his right hand, upon the middle finger of 
which was a large sapphire, besring upon its 
bed of azure light the crest of the house of 
Verona. The Jew looked, and for a moment 
he trembled, and seemed troubled: but he was 
quickly calm again, and said, in a careful tone: 

‘* My son, I am pleased to be able to welcome 
you, and to bestow upon you a prayer to God 
for blessing.” 

“Thank you, Ben-hadad. I wes sure that 
one who had loved the father, would not turn 
coldly from the son.” 

* Assuredly not, Alonzo. But we must be 
brief here. Can I serve you? If you wish for 
the fifty thousand ducats, they are—” 

**No, no, Ben-hadad, I want no money at 
present. I am in search of something of far 
more value. You remember the girl called 
Zenella, whom my father adopted ?” 

** IT think I remember her, Signor.” 

“Tam seeking her. Can you give me any 
clew to her whereabouts?” 

‘‘In the name of God's holy prophets!” cried 
Ben-badad, elevating his eyebrows, ‘‘but this 
is passing strange. ‘Methinks I should be the 
last man of whom you should ask such infor- 


You must in- | 


returned | 
Alonzo with a spice of bitterness in hig tone. | 
‘Had he not been so determined, he would | 


| evident alarm; ‘‘there is no need. 
| thee no clew.” 


| hours. 


mation. I saw the girl once—perhaps twice— 
with your father. But that was long ago. You 
say she is gone?” 


“She is gone, Ben-hadad. You were my | 


father’s friend, and of friends I must ask for 
the information I seek.” 


Jew. 
‘*Yes,” replied Alonzo, promptly, ‘‘and re- 
member only that you are a man. Were I 


in search of a creed, I might ask what was your | 
religion; but when I seek friendship, I care | 


' ion s ‘ sae » 
quire among those who were trusted friends of ; ot for religious beliefs, nor for nationalities. 


** Alonzo de Verona, thou art bold.” 


** Aye, when I feel that I am right. See—by 


| yonder table—the dark robe and the black 


mask —is not that Rinaldi?” 


Ben-hadad looked, and his frame quivered | 


convulsively, 

“Tt is,” he whispered, 

*“And he is a Councillor of the State; and 
yet I hold thee as a better man. But enough 
of this. 
give me no clew? Or, if we may not speak 
freely here, I will call at thy house.” 

“No,” answered the Jew, quickly, and with 


‘**You were with my father during his last 
Did you not hear him say——” 


‘Hush, Signor! here comes a stranger. You 


| may see me here; but come not to my dwell- 


ing. Iam seldom there.” 


The prince gave way to a man who had come | 
to present a cheque, and shortly afterwards he | 
| left the Casino, in company with his valet, and 


summoned his gondola. Near the Rialto he 


| directed the gondolier to pull for a landing, 


where he and Beppo got out. 

**What now, my lord?” 

‘*] wish to see the Marquis de St. Moray. 
We will go up to Anselmo’s inn, and the gon- 
Cola may goon. Wecan walk home when we 
are ready.” 

They had reached a point where the shadow 
of the Rialto fell darkly upon the quay, when 
their attention was attracted by a cry for help ; 
and upon looking in the direction whence the 
sound proceeded, they saw, close by the abut- 
ment of the marble arch of the bridge, three 
men, two of whom appeared to have fallen 
upon the third. 

** Hold, my lord,” whispered Beppo, plucking 
his master by the sleeve. ‘* Think twice before 
you interfere in the quarrels of others,” 

‘* This is no quarrel, but a downright assault. 
It may be a robbery, perhaps an assassination. 
See the poor man struggle. And he seems old, 
to». What ho, there!” 

With these words, Alonzo drew his sword, 
and hurried forward towards the scene of dis- 
turbance. 

**Help! help!” 
“Tn God's name, help!” 

While one of the ruffians held the victim, the 
other turned towards the new-comer. They 
were both masked, and were clad in black. 

‘** Back, Signor! If you meddle here, it may 
be worse for you.” 

‘** But what do you with that man?” 

‘“ Whatever we may do concerns you not. 
— back, or you may get a taste of my steel.” 

* Ha!’ 
threat. 
dare.” 


*‘Set your steel against mine if you 


‘** Beware, meddler. If you push me, I'll strip | 


the mask from your eyes, and — 

At this point our hero observed that the 
second ruftian had stricken the victim a severe 
blow upon the head, and was dragging him 


away towards the canal, and with sudden and | 


indignant impulse he knocked the speaker 
down by a blow in the face, and sprang to the 
assistance of the old man. 

“ Hold, wretch!” 
assailant by the collar, and hurling him back- 
ward. ‘* Leave this.old man to me.” 

The caitiff quickly drew his sword and sprang 
upon the intruder ; but he very soon found that 
he had met more than his match. . 

“Back! back!” shouted the prince. ‘‘I seek 
not your harm if you do not push me, but this 
old man you shall not have.” 


How the matter might have ended had Alonzo | 


been left alone to fight his way we cannot say ; 
but Beppo, when he saw that his master was 


fairly engaged, drew his own sword, and came | 


to the rescue. 

‘*Hold!” cried he whom the prince had 
knocked down, and who had now been disarmed 
by the valet ; ‘‘ we give in. Perazzo, we will 
do our work at another time.” 

At this the man who stood before Alonzo 
stepped back and dropped the point of his 
sword, saying, as he did so: 

“Signor, I will look beneath your mask 
before you are fourand-twenty hours older. 
The officers of the Secret Three do not invite 
brawls in public places. Now, Bassano, I am 
ready to accompany you.” 

And with this the two dark-robed men 
sheathed their swords and walked down to the 
canal, where they betook themselves to their 
gondola, 

‘“* Perazzo ! Bassano!” muttered Beppo, after 
they had gone. ‘‘ By Saint Mark! this is sorry 
business, my master. They are familiars of the 
Inquisition !” 

** Let them be who they may,” returned the 
prince. ‘‘And, my Beppo, we have the advan- 
tage of them. They know us not. But let us 
look to this poor fellow.” 


The victim was sitting upon one of the pro- 


’ 


jections of the abutment, where he had sunk 


down when his assailant had let go his arm, 
but he arose as the prince approached. 
a man well advanced in years, with a full 
beard of silvery whiteness, and straggling iocks 
of the same hue escaping from beneath a close- 
fitting red cap. His face was dark, and the 
form of his features, as well as the garb he 
wore, bespoke him a Moor; and when he spoke 
the Moorish accent was apparent. 

‘*Good sir,” said the prince, kindly, ‘‘I trust 
you have received no harm.” 

‘““Nothing serious, Signor. 
with yourself?” 

** All is well with me.” 


But how is it 


‘** But,” pursued the Moor, tremulously, ‘I | 


heard you speak of the Inquisition. Were 
those men of its officers?” 

‘*So my servant thinks, But they are gone, 
and what has been done cannot be now undone. 
If they were of the Inquisition what could they 
want with you?” 

‘In truth, noble Signor, I know not,” an- 
swered the old man, earnestly and with in- 
genuous frankness, ‘I ama Moor, as you may 
see, and a stranger in Venice. I came hither 
but yesterday, and have done no evil to anyone, 
nor has a thought of evil entered my mind. 
My mission was one of love and not of enmity. 
To-night, without warning, I was set upon by 
the two men whom vou have driven off. They 
gave me no reason for their ruffianly conduct 
es than toinform me that I must go with 
them.” 

“Can you’ imagine cause for their 
course?” asked Alonzo, ‘*They were evi- 
dently familiars of the State Inguisition and 
spies of the Council of Ten.” 

The Moor reflected a little while, and then 
asked, in a whispered tone: 


no 


‘“*Do you know, in Venice, a man of the name | 


of Dagolio?” 

‘1 think I do,” replied the prince. 

**Can you tell me if he is connected with the 
State Inquisition?” 

“Aye. He is the chief spy of the Secret 
Three.” 


‘‘Then,” said the old man, ‘this outrage upon | 


my person is a mystery no more. In all the 
world there is but one man whom I have cause 
to fear—but one man who can fear me—and 
that man now calls himself Dagolfo.” 

** Have you friendsin Venice?” 

‘*There is one who was my friend in other 


Aye ; but you forget, young man, that Iam a | 


Canst thou not aid me? Canst thou | 


I can give | 


cried the struggling man. | 


exclaimed the prince, firing at this | 


he cried, grasping the | 


He was | 


i but I dare not seek him now. Before 
e sees my face I have a work to do—a holy 
work—a work of love.” ; 

The prince was more deeply interested than 
he could have told. He was drawn towards 
the Moor by a bond of secret sympathy—a 
| sympathy springing not only from mutual 


| of the business in which they were engaged. 

“Good sir,” he said, “this Dagolfo is like to 
be my enemy as he is yours ; and who knows 
| but that we may be of assistance to each other. 
| Will you tell me your name, and whence you 
came ?” 

“If I tell you my name, will you pledge your- 
| self not to divulge it without my consent?” 

*T do so pledge myself.” 
| ‘Then, fair sir, my name is Maleck, and I 
| came hither from Smyrna. Ask me no more at 
| present. And now. mayI know to whom I am 
| indebted for this rescue?” 

**On the same condition you imfosed upon 
| me. 

““T will be secret, Signor.” 

**Tam Alonzo de Verona.” 

** What! son of the Count Antonio?” 

‘‘Ha! Did you know my father?” 

‘*T met him, years ago, in Constantinople.” 

At this juncture Beppo pulled his master by 
the sleeve. 

“We must adjourn this meeting, my lord. 
Some one approaches.” j 

The prince looked, and saw 
down from the bridge. 

** Maleck,” he said, taking the Moor by the 
hand, ‘‘ we can remain here no lunger in safety. 
Whither will you go?” 

**T can care for myself henceforth, my lord. 
The enemy has given me sufficient warning, 
and I think I can avoid him. If the worst 
comes, I shall seek the friend of whom I spoke. 
Look to your own safety, and I will do the 

| same. We shall very likely meet again.” 

‘* But,” interposed the prince, “‘suppose I 
should wish to communicate with you, where 
shall I find out?” 

**T cannot tell you now, my lord. I have my 
work to do, and, meanwhile, must hide from 
| the spy: When I have fixed upon a habitation 
I will give you some sign.” 

**Come, come,” urged Beppo, ‘‘ strangers are 
at hand,” 

The Moor glided away beneath the deep arch, 
while Alonzo and his attendant ascended to the 
Rialto. But the prince did not stop at the inn, 
for the adventure which had just befallen him 
had driven all thought of the French marquis 
from his mind. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SPY IN A NEW CHARACTER, 


It was past midnight when Alonzo de Verona 
ascended to the vestibule of his palace, and 
| without disturbing any of his servants, he 
repaired at once to his chamber. He had laid 








aside his mask, and thrown off the herald’s | 


habit, when his old major-domo entered with- 
out ceremony. 

* How now, Bernardo?” 

‘“*Excuse me, my lord. I meant, if you had 
retired, not to disturb you. There is a stranger 
in the hall, who would speak with you.” 

‘Who is he?’ 

““T know him not.” 

‘“*What manner of man doth he appear?” 

‘* He wears a black mask, and his appearance 
| is chilling. I told him you had retired, but he 
doubted it. He said you had but just entered, 
| and declared that he wished to see you for your 
| own good,” 

** Light the lamps in the library, Bernardo, 
and conduct the stranger thither. I will see 
| him.” 

The steward departed upon his mission, and 
when the prince had thrown on a robe of 
crimson velvet, lined with white silk, and 
bound with ermine, he repaired to the library, 
where the lamps had been lighted. Ere long 
| Bernardo appeared, and ushered in the 
stranger, who remained in the background 
until his usher had gone and closed the door 
behind him. 

** Now, sir stranger,” said the prince, with his 
right hand resting upon the table, close by the 
hilt of his sword, ‘“‘ who are you, and what is 
your business ?” 

The visitor advanced into the light, and re- 
moved his mask. The face thus reveeled was 
dark and forbidding, and the strongly marked 
features a of Bedouin type. 
| greenish hue, and glittered with just such 
| light as illumes the eyes of a cat in the gloom. 

** Do you not know me, Signor?” 

The voice was low and insinuating, and the 
smile which wreathed the thin lips was like 
unto that which a man can bear who smiles, 
and strikes a knife to the heart of his victim at 
| one and the same time. 

The prince started from his seat, grasping 
his sword as he did so; for he knew that voice. 

“Tut! tut! my lord. You have no occasion 
for fear.” 

‘* I do not fear, sir. 
guard.” 

‘““And I do assure thee, Alonza de Verona, 
that I am the last man in Venice against whom 
ree are likely to be called upon to defend your- 
self. 

** Thou art Dagolfo, the spy?” 

“i an” 

“T have 
then——” 

‘Then, Signor,” interrupted the spy, with 
another of those lurking smiles, ** you forced 
me into a position of antagonism; but that I 
bear thee no ill-will for that, I can easily con- 
vince you.’ 

‘*Tt would please me if you could do so.” 

* Be seated, and I will.” 

‘** Be you seated first.” 

Dagolfo took a seat, after which the prince 
followed his example. 

‘** Now, Sir Spy, Iam ready to listen. It is 
late, and I pray you be brief, and to the poirt.” 

‘*It is never too late for the transaction of 
necessary business, my lord. But I will be 
brief as may be. You seek a valuable jewel 
which is lost?” 

‘* How ?—a jewel ?--which is lost?” repeated 
Alonzo with a start. 

“Aye. Is it not so?” 

“Look ye, Dagolfo; if you come to question 
me, your mission is in vain. 

‘** Easy, my lord. I need to ask no questions 


I only hold myself on my 


met thee but once before, and 


enmity to the spy, but also from the similarity | 


a party coming 


The eyes had a | 








of you. 
search. You have lost a pear 
and would find it again.” 

** You speak in riddles, sir.” 

‘‘Not so, Signor. The color upon your face, 
coming and going like wind-driven clouds, 
tells me that you comprehend,” 

The prince met the keen, searching glance o 


of great price. 


those cat-like eyes, and trembled. He was not 
afraid, and yet in the presence of this man he 


= a weight upon his heart that oppressed 
nim. 

**Alonzo de Verona,” continued the spy, 
after a pauze. ‘I will not trifle, nor play with 
words. You seek the maiden called Zenella.” 

“ Well.” 

“Am I not right?” 

“T sought her, and I found her,” said the 
prince, ‘‘as you should know.” 

* Aye, and lost her again.” 


- ‘“*Hal—and did you have a hand in her dis- 


appearance?” 

‘* Disappearance from where?” 

There was a flash of eagerness upon the “er 
face which betrayed his anxiety as he asked 
this question. It was very evident that, what- 
ever else he knew, he did not know of Count 
Gonsalvo’s presence in this business; and 
Alonzo was on his guard to keep his friend’s 
secret, 

“From my custody,” replied the prince, with 
but little hesitation. 

“If the maiden was in your custody now——” 

“Hold, Sir Spy. I do not object to this 
question in particular, but I object to all ques- 
tions from you, as I have already told you.” 

“*Very well,” pursued Dagolfo, nodding and 
smiling as before. ‘‘I am going to leave you 
nothing to suspect. I tell you frankly that i 
do not know where Zenella found refuge dur- 
ing the time that you had her in charge; but I 
do know that she escaped from you—that she 
did it of her own free will and accord, and I 
know whither she has gone.” 

The prince started eagerly forward, and then 
sank back again. 

‘*Ah, Dagolfo, you are setting a trap for me!” 

**No so, my lord.” 

“You bear me no such good-will that you 
should seek to give m¢ joy and blessing.” 

** How know you that, Signor?” 

“I can only judge from your own words, 
which you spoke when we met before.” 

“Tush! My blood was hot then. But I can 
easily explain. I was then working for another. 
You know for whom?” 

“* Aye—for Rinaldi.” 

‘“*The same; but beware, my lord, how you 
speak that name. Did Rinaldi know where | 
am, and what I am doing, at this moment, 
my life would not be worth the usance of an 
hour. But Iam sure you will not betray me. 
Rinaldi hath played me false. He played me 
false in the very business of entrapping the 
maiden. He made me his tool, and I will be 
revenged upon him. He has set his heart upon 
possessing the beautiful girl, and I alone can 
thwart him; and in order to thwart him suc- 
cessfully I must have your aid. Remember I 
owe you noill will. *Tis true you opposed me 
once; but you did it openly and manfully, and 
in a good cause.” 

But,” said the prince, trembling with 
eagerness, “ how can I aid you?” 

“ The way is plain. I think the maiden loves 
you and would trust you, and if I would snatch 
her from the cruel grasp of Rinaldi I must 
place her under the guard of one whom she 
loves, else she will not submit. 
derstand me. I am not tender-hearted. 
very likely selfish and vindictive. I care not so 
much for your good or for the maiden’s weal as 
for revenge upon Rinaldi, If you say the word, 
I wiil guide you to Zenella’s retreat.” 

** And what word must I say?” 

“Say that — will seek her and possess her ; 
that you will put it entirely beyond Rinaldi's 
power to molest her further without infringing 
upon your rights as a husband.” 


(To be Continued.) 





How the German Waiters Manage. 
In Berlin the waiters 1n beer gardens are very 


sly in securing their 4 = When a guest pays 
as t 


his bill and the waiter o make change, the 


latter returns a!l the change correctly except | 


TINE FURNITURE 


The celebrated Professor Miller, who was a | 


ten pfennigs. The water searches industriously 
in all his pockets and displays ostentatiously al) 
his change, but he has no ten pfennig piece. As 
a general thing the departing guest becomes 
impatient, and tired of waiting for the small 
amount, tells the waiter to keep the change. 


frequent visitor to the beer gardens, had his 
curiosity excited to find out what the waiters 
did with the ten 
them. 


pocket of his vest, while all the rest of the 
money went into his pants pocket. When 
Prof. Miller's turn came to pay for his beer, as 
usual the wa‘ter could not find a ten pfennig 
piece to complete the change. 

‘‘T am afraid,” said the waiter, going fur- 


iously through his pockets, ‘‘that I haven't | 


got a te. pfennig piece.” 
‘**Sup ose you feel in the left hand pocket of 
your vest,” replied the Professor suggestively. 
The waiter did so, and as he handed out the 


requisite coin, he whispered in the Professor's | 


ear: ‘I guess you were a waiter yourself once 
upon a time, but don’t give the snap away.” 





Carl Pretzel’s Philosophy. 


A pooty bad mans vas always hafe a high 
inshtep on some of der bumps by his head, 

In der race-course of life dots besser you been 
second to none, for dhen you vas foorst also. 

Der feller dot shtood ub on his last legs vas 
compelled to walk mit great deal of econobility. 

Dots besser you don’t put some confidences in 
ashmile. It may laugh some bad dooths droo. 


Vhen you shduck on too much mud on der | 


wheels of time, you don’t get dhroo dis life 
pooty fast enuff. 

A pooty bad heart vas yoost der same like a 
flower in some bad ground dirt; dot’s besser 
you nurse dat mit care. 

Der reason vhy der Ruler of der vorld didn’t 
told you vat vas comin’ to-morrow vas because 
ven you know all about it you don’d vis become 
impressed mit a sence of debendence on Him, 
vat you ought to have already. 





A Prize Butler. 


| may set them before me! 
| dismembering a fow! ! 
| 


} 
| 





AWW 
Host—After all, gentlemen, it is a very simple ——- to carve ducks, 
Now I'll-give you a practica 


[Three minutes later. 
| For goodness sake, Wilkins, what are you bringing in? 


REROY 
(Ree rif 





Here, Wilkins, you 
demonstration of the proper way of 


inter Wilkins. } 


WV ilkins—Mackintoshes for the gentlemen, sir ! 


I have come to give ee aid in your 


Don’t misun- | 
Iam | 


| communicate with us. 





fennig pieces, so he watched | 
He soon discovered that the waiter put | 
all the ten pfennig pieces in the lett hand | 


for the bedroom, dining-room and hall. 





DANCING. 


Those wishing to learn the latest and: fashionable dance. 
properly, as taught by the leading masters (and not the 
unique style of dancing taught by other than reliable 
masters), will register the coming season at Prof. Thomay 
Dancing Academy. F. A. THOMAS, Principal, 77° Peter 


f Street, Toronto. 


N. B.—Prof. Thomas taught the ‘ Court Minuet,” 
at the Toronto Art Fair. 


TORONTO SIGN Co; 


274 YONGE STREET, 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


—$—__ 


danced 





JUST OPENED 


A NEW SHOE STORE 


At 88 Queen St. West 


WHERE 


JI. W. McCADAM 


Is selling goods very close, for instance a Ladies, 
— Boot for 26c., Ladies’ Solid Leather Slips* 
c. 


J. W. McADAM, 88 Queen St. West 


LATE OF COR. TERAULEY, 





SPRING 1888 
FRENCH MILLINERY EMPORIUM 


63 KING STREET WEST 


(Opp. Mail office, first floor). We will be prepared after the 
19th inst. to show our Spring importations in Millinary 
Novelties, Pattern Hats, Bonnets, etc. 

MRS. A. BLACK, Mgr., (formerly of No.,1 Rossin Block), 


GEORGE A. CASE 


REAL ESTATE BROKER. 
25 Adelaide street East - Toronto. 


Money to Loan. 


= PATENTS « 








‘REYNOLDS & KELLOND 


Solicitors and Experts 


24 King Street East, Toronto, 156 St. James Street, 
Montreal, Pacific Building, Washington, D. C. 


Agencies in all Foreign Capitals. Trade Marks, Designa 
and Copyrights Registered. 


HATS BLOCKED WHILE YOU WAIT 


WHITE HATS CLEANED, BINDING TO MATCH. 
Shapes altered to fashion. 


SMITH, HATTER 


122 YONGE STREET 


--RITOHIE, BARRETT & 60. 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


15 YONGE STREET ARCADE 


Several mansions and handsome residence properties fo» 
sale. Those desiring to make a home in Toronto should 
Telephone 1352. 








F.H. SEFTON 
DENTIST 


172 Yonge Street, next door to R. Simpson’s 
Dry Goods Store 


OFFICE HOURS—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


New Spring Styles 


G. W. TICKELL & CO. 


Respectfully call attention to their 


New Designs for the Spring Trade 


and are showing only fashionable and reliable goods. The 


UPHOLSTERED GOODS 


department will be found especially attractive, as we are 

paying particular attention to the manufacture of this class 

of furniture. The stock consists of the latest pattern 

frames and the finest 7 coverings in the newest 
shades, 


Mahogany, Oak and Walnut Suites 


Will be pleased ts 
show visitors through our 


NEW ESTABLISHMENT 
G. W. TICKELL & CO. 


108 and 110 KING ST. WEST 


NEARLY OPPOSIT® ROSSIN HOUSE, FEW DOORS BAST. 


Grand Moving Sal 


STRATHERN 





| is moving to his new store, 203 Yonge Street, and for the 


next few days will have a grand clearing sale of 


Stoves, Baby Carriages and 
Housefurnishing Goods 


Come early and secure some of the great bargains. 


J. M. STRATHERN & 60. 


179 YONGE STREET 


- TORONTO 
Steam Laundry 


106 YORK STREET 


LATE 


54 WELLINGTON STREET WEST 
Has removed to their new premises, 
erected specially for the Laundry 
business, 106 York Street, a few 
doors north of King Street. 


G. P. SHARPE. 
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VAGABONDIA: 


A Love Story. 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


Author of “A Fair Barbarian,” ‘The Tide of the Moaning Bar,” “ Kathleen,” “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” ete. 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN WHICH WE TRY SWITZERLAND. 


In the morning of one of the hot i. in 
June, Mollie, standing at the window of Phil's 
studio, turned suddenly toward the inmates of 
the room with an exclamation. 

Phil!” she said, ‘“‘‘Toinette! There is a 
carriage drawing up before the door.” 

“Lady Augusta?” said ’Toinette, making a 
dart at Tod. , 

“‘Confound Lady Augusta!” ejaculated Phil, 
devoutly. ‘*That woman has a genius for pre- 
senting herself at inopportune times,” 

“But it isn’t Lady Augusta,” Mollie ob- 
jected. “It isn’t a Bilberry carriage at all. Do 
‘you think I don’t know ‘the ark’?’ 

“ You ought to by this time,” returned Phil. 
“*[ do, to my own deep grief.” 

“Itis the Brabazon Lodge carriage?” cried 
Mollie, all at once. ‘*‘Miss MacDowlas is get- 
ting out, and—yes, here is Dolly !” 

‘“And Tod just washed and dressed!” said 
Mrs. Phil, picking up her offspring with an air 
of self-congratulation. ‘* Miracle of miracles! 
The Fates begin to smile upon us. Phil, how 
is my back hair?” 

“All right,’ returned Phil. ‘‘I suppose I 
shall have to present myself, too.” 

It was necessary that they should all present 
themselves, they found. Miss MacDowlas 
wished to form the acquaintance of the whole 
family, it appeared, and apart from this her 
visit had rather an important object. 

“It is a sort of farewell visit,” she explained 
“though of course, the farewell is only to be a 
temporary one, We find London too hot for us, 
and we are going to try Switzerland, 
medical man thinks a change will be beneficial 
to your sister.” 

They all looked at Dolly then—at Dolly in 


The | 


her delicate, crisp, summer bravery and her | 


pretty summer hat, but it was neither hat 
nor dress that drew their eyes upon her all 
at once in the new questioning way. But 
Dolly only laughed—a soft, nervous laugh, how- 
ort played with her much-frilled para- 


sol, 

“Miss MacDowlas,” she said, ‘‘is good 
enough to fancy Iam not so well as I ought to 
be, Tod,” bending her face low over the pretty 
little fellow, who had trotted to her knee, 
“What do you think of Aunt Dolly’s appear- 
ing in the character of invalid? It sounds like 
the best of jokes, doesn't it, Tod?” 

They tried to smile responsively, all of them, 
but the effort was nota success. Despite all her 
pretence of brightness and coquettish attire, 
there was not one of them who had not been 
startled when their first greeting was over. 
Under the triumph of a hat, her face showed 
almost sharply cut, her skin far too trans- 
parently colorless, her eyes much too large and 
bright. The elaborately-coiled braids of hair 
seemed almost too heavy for the slender throat 
to bear, and no profusion of trimming could hide 
that the little figure was strangely worn. The 
flush and glow and spirit had died away from 
her. It was not the Dolly who had been wont 
to pride herself upon ruling supreme in Vaga- 
bondia, who sat there before them making 
them wonder; it was a new creature, who 
seemed quite a stranger to them. 

They were glad to see how fond of her Miss 
MacDowlas appeared to be. They had natur- 
ally not had a very excellent opinion of Miss 
MacDowlas in the past days, but the fact that 
Dolly had managed to so win upon her as to 
bring out her best side, quite softened their 
hearts. She was not so grim after all. Her 
antipathy to Grif had evidently been her most 
unpleasant panes. and now seeing her 
care tor this new Dolly, who needed care so 
much, they were rather touched, 

When the farewells had been said, the carri- 


| once without a struggle. 
in love-lorn damsels, who pined away and died | 


age had driven away and they had returned to | 


the studio, a curious silence seemed to fall 
upon them, one and all. ’Toinette sat in her 
chair, holding Tod, without speaking; Mollie 
stood near her with a wondering, downcast air; 
Phil went to the window, and, neglecting his 
picture wholly for the time being, looked out 
into the street whistling softly. 

At length he turned round to Aimee. 

‘* Aimee,” he said, abruptly, ‘“‘how long has 
this been going on?” 

‘““You mean this change?” said Aimee, in a 
low voice. 

* to 

‘For three months,” she answered. ‘I did 
not like to tell you because I knew she would 
not like it—but it dates from the time Grif 
went away.” 

Mrs. Phil burst into an impetuous gush of 
tears, hiding her handsome, girlish face on 
Tod's neck. 

“It is a shame!” she cried out. ‘“‘Itisa 
cruel, burning shame! Who would ever have 
thought of Grif’s treating her like this?” 

“Yes,” said Phil, ‘‘ and who would ever have 
thought that Dolly would have broken down? 
Doily?) By George! I can’tbelieve it. If Iam 
able to judge, it seems time that she should try 
Switzerland or somewhere else. 
she heard nothing of him?” 

‘“‘ Nothing.” 

The young man flushed hotly. 

‘“Confound it!” he burst forth. ‘‘ It looks as 
ifthe fellow was a dishonorable scamp. And 
yet he is the last man I should ever have 
fancied would prove a orem. | 

‘But he has not proved himself a scamp 
yet,” said Aimee, in a troubled tone. ‘‘ And 
Dolly would not like to hear you say so. And 
if you knew the whole truth you wouldn’t say 
so. He has been tried too far, and he has been 
impetuous and rash, but it was love for Dolly 
that made him so. And wherever he may be, 
Pail, I know he is as wretched and hopeless as 
Dolly herself could be at the worst. It has all 
been misunderstanding and mischance.” 

“He has broken Dolly’s heart, nevertheless,” 
cried Mrs, Phil, ‘* And if she dies s 

“ Dies!” cried out Mollie, opening her great 
Ba and turning pale all at once. “ Dies! 

olly ?” 

“Hush!” said Aimee, trembling and losing 
color herself. ‘Oh, hush!—don’t say such 
things. It sounds so dreadful—it is too dread- 
ful to think of !” 








And so it came about that on another of these 
hot June days, there appeared at the table 
Vhote of a certain well-conducted and already 
well-filled inn at Lake Geneva two new arrivals 
~—a tall, thin, elderly lady of excessively Eng- 
lish exterior, and a young person. who attracted 
Some attention—a girl who wore a long, black 


| hearing the clock strike, it was not because | 


Aimee, has | 


up their minds to enjoying their cus 

mode of life as if they had ieee at heme Maas 
had no courier, the wiseacres had ascertained, 
and they had brought a neat English serving. 
woman, who seemed to know her business 
marveliously well and be by no means unaccus- 
tomed to traveling. 

““Aunt and niece!” commented one gentle- 
man, surveying Dolly over his soup. “A nice 
little creature—the niece.” And he mentally 
resolved to cultivate her acquaintance. But it 
was not such an easy matter. The new arri- 
vals were unlike ordinary tourists in other 
respects than in their settled mode of life. 
They did not seem to care to form chance ac- 

uaintance with their fellow guests. They 
lived quietly and, unless when driving out to- 
gether or taking short, unfatiguing strolls, 
remained much in theirown apartments. They 
appeared at the table d'hote occasionally, but 
though they were pleasant in manner they 
were not communicative, and so, after a week 
or so, people tired of asking questions about 
them, and lapsed into merely exchanging 
greetings, and lookirig on with some interest 
at any changes they observed in the pretty, 
transparent, though always bright face, and 
the pliant, soft. young figure. 

Thus Miss MacDowlas and her companion 
“tried Switzerland.” 

“Tt will do you good, my dear, and brace you 
up,” the elder had said, and from the bottom of 
her heart she had hoped it would. 

And did it? 

Well, the last time Dolly had “tried Switzer- 
land,” she had tried it in the capacity of Lady 
Augusta’s governess, and she had held in 
charge a host of ranpant young Bilberrys, 
who secretly loathed their daily duties, 
and were not remarkable in the matter of 
filial piety, and were only reconciled to 
existence by the presence of their maternal 
parent's greatest trial, that highly obiection- 
able Dorothea Crewe. So, taking Lady Augusta 
in conjunction with her young charges, the girl 
had often felt her lot by no means the easiest 
in the world; but youth and spirit, and those 
oft arriving letters, had helped her to bear a 
great deal, and so there was still something 
sweet about the memory. Oh, those old letters 
—those foolish, passionate, tender letters— 
written in the dusty, hot London office, read 
with such happiness, and answered on such 
closely-penned sheets of foreign paper! How 
she had used to watch for them, and carry 
them to her small bedroom and read them 
again and again, kneeling on the floor by the 
open window, the fresh, soft summer breezes 
from the blue lake far below stirring her bair 
and kissing her forehead! How doubly and 
trebly fair she had been wont to fancy every- 
thing looked on that “‘ letter day ” of hers—that 
red-letter day—that golden-letter day ! 

The very letters she had written then lay in 
her trunk now, tied together in a bundle, just 
as Grif had brought them and laid them down 
upon the table when he gave her up for ever. 

er ‘‘dead letter” lay with them—that last, 
last appeal, which had never reached his heart, 
and never would. She had written her last 
letter to him, and he his last to her. And now 
she had been brought to ‘try Switzerland,” 
and Lake Geneva as a Lethe. 

But she had determined to be practical and 
courageous, and bear it as best she might. 
would not have been like her to give way at 


of broken hearts, and made all their friends 
uncomfortable by so doing. She made a strug- 
gle, and refused to give up. She grew prettily 
shadowy and fair, but it was under protest, 
and she battled against the change she felt 
creeping upon her so slowly but so surely. She 
showed a brave face to people, and tried to be 
as bright and ready-witted as ever, and if she 
failed it was not her own fault. She fought 
hard against her sleepless nights and weary 
days; and when she lay awake hour after hour 


she made no effort to compose herself, it was 
only because the delicate wheels of thought 
would work against her helpless will, and it 
was worse than useless to close her eyes when 
she could see so plainly her lost lover's des- 
perate, anguished face, and hear so distinctly 
his strained, strangely-altered voice: ‘* No, itis 
too late for that now-—that is all over!” And 
he had once loved her better than his life! 


So it was that, try as she might, she could 
not make Switzerland a success. When she 


went down to the table @hote, people saw that | 
instead of growing stronger she was growing | 


more frail, and the exertion of coming down 
the long flight of stairs tried her more than it 
had seemed to do that first day. Sometimes 
she had a soft, lovely, dangerous color on her 
cheeks, and her eyes looked almost translucent ; 
and then again the color was gone, her skin was 
white and transparent, and her eyes were 
shadowy and languid. When the hot July 
days came in, the ring of pearls and amethyst 
would stay on the small worn hand no longer, 
and so was taken off and hung with the little 


It’ 


She did not believe | .. When I hear you talk it makes me feei quite 





bunch of coquettish charms upon her chain. | 
' 


But she was not conquered yet, and the guests 


and servants often heard her laughing, and | 


making Miss MacDowlas laugh as they sat | 


together in their private parlor. 
The two were sitting thus together one Satur- 


just where we can’t see or be seen at all. And 
though I only saw you at a distance, and 
through your veil, and half behind a pillar, I 
knew you, and knew Miss MacDowlas. I think 
I knew Miss MacDowlas most because she 
wasn’t behind the pillar. And it nearly drove 
me crazy to think you were so near, and I gave 
one of the servants some money to find out 
where ee were staying, and she brought me 
word that you were staying here, and meant 
to stay. And then I asked the lady principal 
ts let me come and see you, and of course she 
refused ; and I never should have been able to 
come at all, only it chanced that was my music- 
lesson day, and I went into the professor with 
red eyes—I had cried so—and when he asked 
me what I hal been crying for I remembered 
that he used to be fond of you, and I told him. 
And he was sorry for me, and promised to ask 
leave for me. He isacousin of the lady prin- 
cipal, and a great favorite with her. And the 
end of it was that they let me come, And I have 
almost flown. I had to wait until to-day, you 
know, because it was Saturday.” 

It was quite touching to see hor, when she 
ar ie speaking, she ae to Dolly’s hands, 
= ooked at her wich wonder and grief in her 

ace. 

‘“* What is it that has changed you so?” she 
said. ‘‘ You are not like yourself at all. Oh, 
my dear, how ill you are!” 

A curious, wistful shadow showed itself in 
the girl’s eyes. 

‘Am Iso much changed?” she asked. 

** You do not look like our Dolly at all,” pro- 
tested Phemie. ‘‘ You are thin—oh, so thin ! 
What is the matter?” 

“Thin!” said Doily. ‘Am I? Then I must 
be growing ugly enough. Perhaps it is to pun- 
ish me for being so vain about my figure. 
Don’t you remember what a dread I always had 
of growing thin? Just to think that I should 
grow thin, after all! Do my bones stick out 
like the Honorable Cecilia Howland’s, Phemie ?” 
And she ended with a queer little laugh, 

Phemie kissed her in affectionate protest 


| against such an idea, 


“Oh, dear, no!” she said. ‘‘They couldn’t, 
you know. They are not the kind of bones to 
doit. Just think of her dreadful elbows and 
her fearful shoulder-blades! You couldn’t look 
like her. I don’t mean that sort of thinness at 
all. But you seem so light and so little. And 
look here,” and she held up the painfully small 
hand, the poor little hand without the ring. 
“‘There are no dimples here now, Dolly,” she 
said, sorrowfully. 

‘*No,” answered Dolly, simply, and the next 
minute, as she drew her hand away, there 
fluttered from her lips a sigh. 

She maraged to change the turn of conver- 
sation after this, Miss MacDowlas had good- 
naturedly left them alone, and so she began to 
ask Phemie questions. Questions about school 
and lessons and companions, about the lady 
principal and the under-teachers and about the 
professor with the lumpy face, and, despite 
appearances being against her, there was still 
the old ring in her girl’s jests. 


‘*Has madame got a new bonnet yet,” she 


asked, ‘‘ or does she still wear the old one with 
those aggressive-looking spikes of wheat in it. 
The lean ears ought to have eaten up the fat 
ones by this time.” 

‘* But they haven't,” returned Phemie. ‘‘ They 
are there yet, Doll. Just the same spikes in 


the same bonnet, only she has had new saffron- | 


colored ribbon put on it, just the shade of her 
skin.” 

Dolly shuddered—Lady Augusta's own semi- 
tragic shudder, if Phemie had only recognised 
it. 

“*Phemie,” she said, with a touch of pardon- 


able anxiety, ‘Sill as I look, I am not that | 
To lose one’s figure and grow | 
thin, is bad enough, but to become like Madame 


color, am I? 


Pillet—dear me !” shaking her head. 

**T scarcely think I could reconcile myself to 
existence,” Phemie laughed. ‘* You are not 
changed in one respect, Dolly,” she said. 


— quite safe.” 

“Safe!” Dolly echoed. ‘‘ You mean to say 
that so long as I preserve my constitutional 
vanity, your anxiety won't overpower you. 
But—but,” looking at her curiously, *‘ did you 
think at first that I was not safe, as you call 
it?” 

‘You looked so ill,” faltered Phemie, ‘*‘ And 
—I was so startled.” 

“Were you?” asked Dolly. 

as 

**A little—only just a little, dear,” deprecat- 
ingly. 

Then strangely enough fell upon them a 
silence. Dolly turned toward the window, and 
her eyes seemed to fix themselves upon some 
far-away point, as if she was pondering over a 
new train of thought. And when at last she 
spoke her voice was touched with the tremu- 
lous unsteadiness of tzars, 

“Do you think,” she said, slowly, ‘‘do you 
think that anyone who had loved me would be 
shocked to see me now? Am Iso much altered 
as that? One scarcely sees these things one’s 
self—they come to pass so gradually.” 

All poor Phemie’s smiles died away. 

* Don't let us talk about it,” she pleaded. “I 
vannot bear to hear you speak so. Don’t, dear 
—if you please, don’t!” 

Her pain was so evident that it roused Dolly 
at once, 

**T won’t, if it troubles you,” she said, almost 
in her natural manner. ‘It does not matter— 
why should it? There is no one here to be 
shocked. I was only wondering.’ 

But the shadow did not quite leave her face, 
and even when, an hour later, Euphemia bade 
her good-bye and left her, promising to return 
again as soon as possible, it was there still. 

She was very, very quiet for a few minutes 
after she found herself alone. She clasped her 


| hands behind her head and lay back in the 


| day early in July—Dolly in a loose white wrap.- | 


per, resting in a low basket chair by the open 


window, and fanning herself languidly—-when | 
a visitor was announced, and the moment atter | 


the announcement a tall young lady rushed 
into the room and clasped Dolly unceremon- 
iously in her arms, either not observing or 
totally ignoring Miss MacDowlas’ presence, 

* Dolly!” she cried, kneeling down by the 
basket chair and speaking so fast that her 
words tumbled over each other, and her sen- 
tences were curiously mingled. ‘Ob! if you 
please, dear, I know it wasn’t polite, and I 
never meant to do it in such an unexpected, 
awfully rude way; and what mamma would 
say, I am sure I cannot tell, unless go into 
dignified convulsions, and shudder 
stiff; but how could I help it, when I came 
expecting to see you as bright and lovely as 
ever, and caught a glimpse of you through the 
door, as the servant spoke, sitting here so white 
and thin and tired-looking! Oh dear! ohdear! 
how ever can it be!” : 

‘*My dear Phemie !” said Dolly, laughing and 
erying both at once, through weakness and 

1 course poor easily-moved 


sympath —for of ily-1 | 
| Phemie as burst into a flood of affectionate | 


dress, and had a picturesque Elizabethan trill , 


about her fair, too-slender throat, and who, in | 


Spite of her manner and the clearness of her 
bright voice, was a thought too whitely trans- 
Parent of complexion and too finely cut of face 
to look as strong as a girl of one or two and 
twenty ought to be. 


The people who took stock of them, after the , 
Manner of all unoccupied hotel sojourners on | 


the lookout for sensations, noticed this. One 


or two of them even observed that on entering | 
| more than I can help my dreadful red hands 


the room after the slight exertion of descendin 

the staircase, the girl was slightly out o 
reath and seemed glad to sit down, and, 
that her companion evidently making some re- 
Mark upon the fact, she half laughed, as if 
Wishing to make light of it, and they noticed, 
‘oo, that her naturally small hands were so 
Very slender that her one simple little ring of 
amethyst and pearls slipped loosely up and 
own her finger. 

‘hey were not ordinary tourists, these new 
arrivals, it was clear. Their attire told that at 
°nce, They had 
dresses, an 


| asked Dolly. 


tears. chi 
and how pleasant it is to see you! 
you manage to come? 


**My dear child, how excited os are, | 
How did | 


“The professor with the lumpy face—poor, | 


pale darling—I mean you, not him,” explained 
the eldest Miss Bilberry, clinging to her ex- 
governess as if she was afraid of seeing her 
float through the open window, ‘ The professor 
with the lumpy face, Dolly ; which shows he is 
not so horrid as I always thought him, and lam 
very sorry for being so inconsiderate, 1 am sure 
—you know he cannot heip his jumps any 


and my dresses not fitting.” 

Dolly stopped her here to introduce her to 
Miss MacDowlas, and that lady having wel- 
comed her good-naturedly, and received her in- 
coherent apologies for her impetuous lack of 
decorum, the explanation proceeded. 

‘“*How could the professor send you here?” 


‘*He did not exsetly send me, but he helped 
me,” replied the luckless Euphemia, becoming 
a trifle morecoherent. ‘I saw you at the little 


removed their traveling | church, though you did not see me, because, of 


looked as if they had quite made ' course, we sit in the most disagreeable part, 


light chair, looking out of the window. She 
was thinking so deeply that she did not even 
stir for a while, but in the end she got up, as 
though moved by some impulse, and crossed 
the room. 

Against the wall hung along, narrow mirror, 
and she went to this mirror and stood before it, 
looking at herself from head to foot—at her 


| piteously-sharpened face, with its large, won- 


herself | 


dering eyes, eyes that wondered at themselves— | 
at the small, light figure so painfully ethereal- | 


* Did I shock | 





| dining on turbot and venison, was eating a 





ized, and about which the white wrapper hung | 


so loosely. She even held up, at last, the 
slender hand and arm, but when she saw these 


uplifted, appealing, as it were, for this sad, | 
new face which did not seem her own, she | 
| broke into a little cry of pain and grief. 
“If you could see me now,” she said, *‘if you | 

| should come here by chance and see me now, 


my dear, I think you would not wait to ask 
whether I had been true or false. I never laid 
this white cheek on your shoulder, didI? Oh, 
what a changed face it is! I know I never was 


pretty, though you thought so and were proud | 


of me in your tender way, but I was not like 
this in those dear old days. Grif, Grif, would 
you know me—would you know me?” And 


The Authorized Capital and other Assets are respectively $2,000,000 and $1,000,000 


| PresipentT: Rr. Hon. Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, P.C., G. C. B. 


her knees before it, and knelt there sobbing. 
(To be Continued. ) 
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A‘ Fake” Suicide. 

An exciting scene was witnessed by the peo- 
ple who were walking along the quays in the 
neighborhood of the Point de l’Alma, Paris, the 
other afternoon, Just as the crowd was at its 
thickest a poor man suddenly jumped on the 

arapet of the bridge and threw himself over 
fate the Seine. As he was struggling in the 
water another man jumped into the river after 
him, and succeeded in bringing him safe to the 
shore. The spectators of this thrilling inci- 
dent clustered around the poor fellow and his 
gallant preserver and asked him why he had 
taken so rash a step. Want, he replied, had 
driven him to suicide. Moved to tears by the 
afflicting narrative, the man to whom this 
victim of circumstances over which he had no 
control, owed his life, put his hand into his 
pocket, and, producing all the cash which he 
had about him, presented it to the sufferer. 


| 
} 


| 





Inspired by this bright example, the crowd, 
which had mustered in force, presed silver and 
copper coins on the poverty-stricken individual 
who had sought a watery grave. Soon a ver 

fair sum of money was in his possession, and, 
with many protestations of gratitude and pro- 
mises that he would endeavor in future to take 
the ‘‘ups and downs” of life more philosophic- 
ally, he slowly quitted the spot in company 
with the man who had so gallantly rescued him. 
Now it so happened that a police inspector had 
found his way among the throng, and hav- 
ing less confidence in human nature than the | 
worthy holiday makers who had been pouring 
francs and half-francs into the pockets of the 
would-be suicide, bethought himself of keeping 
an eye on the couple. The pair walked on 
until they reached a public house ouside the 
beaten track, and into this place of refresh- 
ment the inspector followed them. Oddly 
enough, their arrival appeared to be expected 
with some impatience, for quite an assemblage 
of their friends greeted them with enthusiasm. 
Drinks were ordered by the poor man who had 
just been fished out of the Seine, and as they 
were being discussed he gave the company a 
graphic account of his adventure ; but the story 
was a very different one from that which the | 
horror-stricken spectators of the thrilling inci- 
dent would have related. Instead of eliciting 
exclamations of sympathy and congratulations 
it was received with 
which, strange to say, the rescued man and his | 
gallant preserver joined heartity. The whole | 
thing had been got up between them. One 

man threw himself into the river to attract the | 
attention of the crowd; the other followed, | 





and the tale of suicide was trumped up. The 
accomplice gave his money to the friend whom 
he had pulled out, in order that the bystanders 
might be induced to contribute freely. The 
“little game,” however, was entirely spoiled | 
by the police inspector marching the two | 
rogues off to the nearest station. There are | 
many such impostors in Paris. 

hidesanicaaciinsliigeti 


Arrived in Due Time. 
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Impatient employer.—Michael! are you or 
are you not going to send that water up? I'll 
give you just two minutes more to do so.” 





He had been 


Michael was the new janitor. — 
there but one week, and it was his last. 
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Wilkesisms. 

In Wilkes’ later years, he became reconciled 
to the king, and was occasionally tound at the 
court receptions. King George took a liking to 
the old demagogue who had been a great 
annoyance to himself and the House of Com- 
mons. ‘* How is your old friend Glynn, Mr. 
Wilkes?” asked the king. ‘‘My old friend, 
your majesty?” answered Wilkes; ‘‘he is no 
friend of mine. He was a Wilkesite, which I 
never was.” ‘The old politician was dining one | 
day with the Prince of Wales, subsequently 
George the Fourth, who, being then estranged 
from his father, said bitter things against him. | 
Wilkes, whose impudence and independence | 
were notorious, proposed the king's health. | 
“Why, how long is it since you became so 
loyal?” said the prince. ‘‘ Ever since I had the 
pleasure of knowing your royal highness,” was 
the saucy reply. A lord mayor of London had 
begun life as a mason, and had accumulated a 
fortune. At one of the city dinners he, after 





large quantity of butter with his cheese. 
“Why, brother,” said Wilkes, “‘ you lay it on | 
with a trowel!” 





The Wrong Bowl. | 
A traveler was eating supper in the stuffy 
saloon of a Chesapeake Bay steamboat, and |} 
when he had finished the meal, the waiter | 
brought a finger-bowl, with that extra touch of 
colored politeness which preceded the expected | 
fee. The guest moistened his fingers and lips 
from the bowl, and then a look of surprise over- | 
spread his face, “* What is that?” he asked. 
“Water, sah.” ‘It’s kerosene.” ‘* Water, | 
sah.” ‘I tell youit’s kerosene,” said the guest, 
angrily, as the fumes of coal oil arose from his 
mustache and fingers. ‘* What do you take me | 
for? Do you think my mustache is a lamp- | 
1 


peals of laughter, in | - 





| wick? Maybe you think I want to be a torch- 
| light procession!” ‘ Sah?” ‘Take that stuff 
away, I teil you,” thundered the oil-covered 
tourist. The terrified waiter obeyed, and a 
moment later reappeared with another bowl, 
and said tremblingly : “I reckon you was right, 


sah. I done gave you the bowl what the lamps 
drip in, sah,’ 


Sitneninanali iat 
Didn’t Scare Him Much. 


_ It was a noble marquis, and the other morn- 
ing he found his coachman’s children playing 
about in the stable yard. Thinking to awe the 
youngsters by the majesty of his presence he 
remarked : 

“Well, my little man, and do you know who 
Iam?” 

“Yes,” replied the embryo 'ostler, “ you’re 
the man as rides in father’s carriage.” 

oo 


Preferred Laudanum. 


Mistress (to applicant)— Yes; I have adver- 
tised for a nurse. Are you competent to take 
care of young children ? 

Applicant—Oh, yis, mum. 

Mistress—You never give them paregoric to 
quiet them? 

Applicant—Niver, mum. 


I allers prefers 
laudanum. 








40 years’ record of honorable deal- 
ing 

40 years before an intelligent public 

40 years’ loyalty to our patrons 


40 years of liberal and equitabl 
methods 


40 years manufacturers and dealers 


SPEAK STRONGER TO YOU THAN ANY WORDS OF OURS 


RS. Williams & So 


143 Yonge Street, Toronto 
TELEPHONE 1504 


‘Paris Barber Shop 


FOR 


FIRST-CLASS GENTLEMEN’S WORK 
60 King Street East, JAS. BAKER 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


FAMILY CREAM ALE 


IT IS TORONTO'S FAVORITE 
BEVERAGE 


DAVIES’ BREWING CO. 


TORONTO 





We have opened up our immense stock of 


Ladies Fine Kid Shoes 


Kindly give 


Wh ch are unrivalled for style and quality. 
us a call. 


328 YONGE STREET. 
- jJ. G. GIBSON | 
FAMILY GROCER 


525 YONGE STREET—Telephone 3192 


WINE and SPIRIT MERCHANT 


Bottled Ale and Porter 
GUINESS STOUT, BASS’ ALE, 
523 YONGE STREET. 


REFRIGERATORS | 


NEW STYLES 
FINISHED IN OAK, MAHOGANY, OR ASH, 
NATURAL COLOR. 

PRICES FROM $8.00 TO $14.00 


Really fine goods, equal to any made. 


“GEM OIL STOVES.” 


Will bake, roast, boil, toast, fry, or broi!. You can use 
ordinary stove furniture. Price only $3. See it. 


I. A. WHATMOUGH, 126 King St. East. 











The Manufacturers’ Life Insurance Company 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Are two separate and distinct Companies with full Covernment Deposit. 


Vick-PRESIDENTs : GEORGE GOODERHAM, 


Esq., PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF TORONTO, 


WILLIAM BELL, Es@., MANUFACTURER, GUELPH. 
Avupitors: H. J. HILL, SECRETARY OF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION, TORONTO, 
EDGAR A. WILLS, SEcrETARY BoarpD oF TRADE, TORONTO, 
J. B. CARLILE, Manaetne Director, Toronto, ONT. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON ALL THE APP 


ROVED PLANS. LIFE POLICIES PUR 


CHASED AND ANNUITIES GRANTED. 


PIONEERS OF LIBERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES! 


Issues Policies of all kinds at moderate rates. Policies covering Employers’ Liability for 
Accidents to their workmen, under the Workmen’s Compensation for Injuries’ Act, 1886, 
Best and most liberal form of Workmsn’s Accident Policies. Premium payable by easy 


instalments, which meets a long-felt want. 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED DISTRICTS. 





| 10 TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 














A Tough Job. 


W. C. MURRAY 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR 
279 YONGE STREET 


FIRST-CLASS FIT AND FINISH TO ALL 
OUR WORK 
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Have you been at 


‘CHEESEWORTH’S 


THE TAILOR 


If not you should go at once and see his magnificent assort- 
ment of new 8, for both Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s wear, 
comprising all the novelties for the coming season. His 
facilities for doing business are unequalled in the Dominion 
(separate departments for Ladies’ work). 


106 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


“WIDOWER JONES’ 


Is now published in book form. Price in paper in hand- 
somely designed paper cover 30 cents; bound in cloth 
and gold 60 cents. Order at once, either direct from THE 
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4 I / Y, Yi 
> 4 Y Wjijp SHEPPARD PuBLISHING Co., or through your newsdealer. 
, Wi) Ui Saaapeameinees aie asians caaeeniie aaaataaoee> 
4 ld 
/ Who is the Leading Teacher of Toronto? - - Prof. Davis 
— Who has taught 15,000 pupils in Toronte? - - Prof. Davis 
WY Who has been teaching 28 yeara in Toronto? - Prof. Davis 
/ ff Who wrote and published the only beok on danc- ? 
/ ingin Canada? - - - - - = + + + = = Prof. Davis 
Y Who originated the ‘‘ Jersey?” - Prof. Davis 
“iy 4 Who originated the ‘ Ripple?” - + + Prof. Davis 
iy f Who originated the ‘“‘Broncho?”- - - - - Prof. Davis 
i 7 Who originated the ‘‘ Navy Schottische?”’ - Prof. Davis 
Who eriginated the ‘‘Gavotte Lancers ?” Prof. Davis 
r Who originated the ‘“‘Frolique?” - - - - - Prof. Davis 
Who composed and published piano music for J 
‘ / the above dances - - - - - - - - - = Prof. Davis 
/ i Who taught the only Court dance ‘La Pa- , 
y vane,” as danced at the Art Fair? - - - - Prof. Davis 
/) Who taught the ‘‘ Morris Dance,” (Art Fair) - Prof. Davis 
, Who taught the ‘‘ Maypole Dance,” (Art Fair) - Prof. Davis 
Who taught the ‘ Rustics” to enter (Art Fair) Prof. Davis 
Who taught the Ladies their ‘‘ March,” (Art : 
| a ee ee Prof. Davis 
Who teaches at five of the Principal Ladies 
Seminaries in Toronto - - - - - - - = Prof. Davis 
Who is the Leading Teacher of Stately Parlor 7 
Dancing in Canada - - - - - - = - - Prof. Davis 
Who will you procure your Dancing Lessons from s 
next September, and throughout the season? Prof. Davis 


| Whom will you be wise to guard against? The inexperienced 
teacher. 


| Academy 77 Wilton Ave. Branch Academy—The 
| Pupils’ Draw.ng-Room, Grand Opera House. 


J. F. THOMSON GEO. DUNSTAN 


THOMSON & DUNSTAN 
Real Estate Brokers 
FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE AGENTS 
Mail Building - Bay Street 


TELEPHONE 1327 


MISS HARRITA L. CHENEY 
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Chorus of C. U. Baggage Smashers—All together now, boys. We'll get this tariff Saratoga into the ‘‘Union” depot or bust it. 











Sinjh is fully up to the average warned-by-a- 
dream stories, and last, though not least, our 
old friend, Robert Louis Stevenson, gives us 
ten columns of thorougnly readable stuff on 
Some Gentlemen in Fiction. 


Our New York Letter. enlarging. I remember his earlier books, the 
| stories, the novels of African adventure, the 
Memorial Day in New York was made more _ impressions I drew from them of the terrible 
of this year than ever before. I do not recall | gorilla and the awful anaconda. Seeing the 
or hear of a parade that equalled this last in | writer and recalling those ideals. makes me 
number or attraction, The day was one of | think that perchance he belongs wholly to the 
great discomfort; heavy as to atmosphere, | romantic school, that he is a great exponent of 
warm as to sun, whose heat was not tempered | this cult. The Land of the Midnight Sun is a 
by coming to us through the medium of leaden | charming series of travel pictures, and the 
clouds that covered the sky as a dull, lifeless | land of which it tells is one of the most 
mass of dirty water-soaked cotton. What | romantic and picturesque in all geography. 
Decoration Day or Memorial Day, which I pre- Robert Louis Stevenson’s stepson is a young 
fer and believe most people do who give the | man of about twenty-two, I should say, a tall 
subject a thought, means to us Americans, | fellow, wears glasses, has light hair worn ina 
what spirit of reverence it carries for noble | state of utter confusion, a striking face 
deeds and nobler reason for the deeds, seems | and full of animation and character. It is said 
to us best impressed by a grand parade, by a | that he inherits much of his mother’s clever- 





Henry Ward Beecher’s church, and late of New York.) 


Teacher of Voice Culture 


has organized a class and will take private pupils, apply 
at R. S. Williams & Co.’s piano rooms, Yonge Street, 

MISS CHENEY will accept concert engagements, or as 
soprano soloist in a choir. 


JAS. Cox & SON 
83 Yonge Street 


PASTRY COOKS AND CONFECTIONERS 


Luncheon and Ice Cream Parlors 


LAWN TENNIS SETS 


$7.00, $8.50, $10, $12.50, 
$15, $17.50, $20 


SPLENDID VALUE 


QUA & CO. 


49 King St. West 





Day Weddings. 


But little latitude is allowed in the outer 
clothing for this occasion. A choice of two 
styles of coat is permitted, the cut-a-way and 
the Prince Albert, with a preference for the 
former distinctly apparent. At many of the 
most fashionable affairs cof this nature occur- 
ring in England and New York this year and 
last, the cut-a-way coat was worn by all the 
members of the bridal parties. In England it 
is superseding the Prince Albert for all occa- 
sions, and there is no doubt it is in this country 
making rapid progress in the same direction. 
Nevertheless, tne double-breasted frock has 
been too long recognized as the only proper 
garment for dressy day entertainments to be 
driven from its supremacy without a struggle, 
and at some of the affairs in London and New 
York, where matters of this nature have 
received careful attention, it has prevailed in 
spite of the decline that is apparent elsewhere. 
The cut-a-way coat is unquestionably « great 
popular favorite for all day occasions, but it 
must be borne in mind that the coat for an 
afternoon canter, for instance, though in cut 





calling forth of the military, by the beating | ness, CARRINGTON, 
of drums and the blaring of trumpets. The NEW YorK, June 4. 

lesson of the day, I think, could not be “a 

enforced upon the growing generation, 
in a quieter way. These need a public, a 
sounding showing of the truth and the love of 
American patriotism. Can one think of aught 
that we have in our national life more worthy 
the striking of cymbals than the record of 


Books and Magazines. 





A Gate of Flowers is the taking title of a 
small book of poems by Tiomas O'Hagan, M. A., 
who is already known to many of the readers 
of SATURDAY NIGHT as an elocutionist and 








heroism and the great accomplishment that we | lecturer. The author secures the good-will of nearly the same as the one provided for 
celebrate with the show of pageant and com- | the reader at the outset by the sensible preface | a wedding, presents differences in abric 
memorate with the laying on of flowers? And | which ushers in his numbers. A Gate of | and in finish that individualize it and 

mark a distinction. These are impo-tant 


the rebellion to many of us is a matter of | Flowers is not one of those works which are 


| 
‘ | i i 
history, a memory only of written record; its | published “at the earnest request of several poms 30 ee Se ee eee wee Se 


dress, and they should be to a certain extent 
observed by all. Whichever -coat is worn it 
must be black, and of a finished tabric, usvally 
a fine diagonal. If a cut a-way, four but’ons 
are looked upon as more dressy than three, and 
the buttons must be covered either with silx or 
the material of which the coat is made, and 
never of an uncovered substance as horn, rubber 
etc., ‘Ihe Prince Albert reaches a little above 
the bend of the knee, is double breasted, is 
bound with silk braid and silk faced, has four 
buttons, and the materials diagonal worstes, 

The Vest—The vest arcotapeny ing either 
style is of the same cloth as the coat; it has 
five buttons to match those on the coat, and 
the notch collar. It is cut rather lower than 
- last season, with the intention of giving a fuller 
As his name implies, the author of these | display of the scarf and shirt bosom. 


poems is of Irish parentage and a single glance | sakek a tthae dak Geeta ete tec 
at his work is sufficient to show the spark of : : 


light ground, relieved by a darker stripe or in- 
patriotism is not quenched in his poetic breast. 


visible check. The tone of the trousers should 
We can only regret the events which produced be on the drab or stone color, and this shading 
his touching poem of ‘Ireland in 1880,” al- 


should be produced by the combination of the 
were ; ground color with the figure effects, in prefer- 

though we are unable to credit him with entire 

originality in this number, the key note of 


ence to plain goods, 

The above styles furnished by Henry A. 
| which, if memory fails us not, was struck by Taylor, No. 1 Rossin Block, Toronto. 
Denis Florence McCarthy in the latter's fine —_— 
poem of “‘ Ireland in 1847,” and we confess that He Must Remind Him. 
we are a little astonished at the extraordinary Aged journalist (who has just made away 
vitality of stricken Erin in the poem on page 51 | with a second glass of beer)—By the way 
| where Mr. O'Hagan informs us that beeSonp. did I pay you last night for the beer I 


‘* Though Erin's heart a sword has pierced, drank 
And she kneels by her dead in the west,” Barkeeper—No, Colonel, you didn’t pay yes- 


but as our author seldom indulges in the pleas- pt a ae Sones yesterday, nor the 
antry of poetic license perhaps it is hypercriti. Journalist —This will never do. We can’t 
cal to dwell too much on this single shortcom- | get along this way. You must not forget to 
ing. A Christmas Chant is one that will echo | Temind me some of these days when I don't 
sweetly in many ears, and pleasant and tender ee 

withal are the sentiments breathed in the lines 

on college life. SaAtuRDAY NiGuHT will publish 
one of Mr. O’Hagan’s poems in the near future. 


results, the present fact of a united country is | friends,” but should ‘“‘the literary wayfarer 
our pride and our motive for patriotism. A | find a moment of restful pleasure, the purpose 
significant element of our parade was the pres- | of publication will have been attained.” <A 
ence of a company of a Virginia regiment, { perusal of the different numbers has afforded 
uniformed in gray, suggesting, no doubt, to | us much pleasure, and whilst we do not claim 
many of the G. A. R., a strange contrast. For | for the author the highest level of verse writ- 
me, and for many, for us all, the significance of | 
the gray was that of harmony. The blue was | 
bordered by the gray, the blue and the gray | 
were blended. Let them be in our hearts, too, | 
and let us all find cause for congratulation and 
for pride of nation, not of section, in doing 
honor to those who died. 

Our police are dubbed ‘‘ the finest,” and, in- | 
deed, they were a splendid looking lot of stal- 
warts when marching up Broadway on their 
annual parade. A special feature of last 
Thursday’s turnout was the presentation of a 
new flag. Inspectors Byrnes and Williams 
were especially noticed by the crowds that lined 
the street in spite of asteady rain. The name of 
Capt. Williams is a familar one, I should imagine 
to every tough in New York, and a name 
that to them is a synonym for a strong arm 
and a fearless mind. His reputation was made 
in one of the worst wards in town and the good 
effects of his rule there wili remain. 

Lights and Shadows—a new melodrama, by 
Charles Gaylor, after having been shown in 
Philadelphia a week was brought out here at 
the Standard, It is better than most of the 
plays of revolving scenery and realistic effects, | 
Several of uhe sets are really very fine, particu- 
larly a view of the bridge from the docks, and | 
an underground den of cut-throats. Ir. thisa | 
startling situation is developed by the opening 
of a water gate in the wall by which the tide is 
let in upon the erring brother who has sought 
the place to rescue a long lost sister. It is real 
water and wet at that, as shown by the skirts | 
of the young woman whoruns frantically about | 
in it. But the piece is really an interesting one, | 
and I’ve no doubt will meet with the success | 
elsewhere that it has attained here. 

Paul Du Chaiilu in person is hardly one's 
ideal of the mighty hunter and traveler. He | 
appears a smallish man, very dark as to com- 


ing, neither can we relegate him to the dull 
plane of mediocrity. The pulse of national feel- 
ing beats strongiy in his stirring lines on A 
Song of Canadian Rivers, and pleasant and 
| restful is the subdued coloring of his Reverie, 
on page 26. 





Large Variety in stock, ranging 
waists from $1 to $10. 





Versatile. 


Patient—I wish you would prescribe for me, 
doctor. I am nervous and restless and my sleep 
is disturbed by nightmares hideous enough for 
delirium tremens. 

Doctor— Possibly your heart is diseased. Do 
you lie on the right side ? 

Patient—Great Scott, doctor, I thought yon 
knew that I am running an independent news- 
paper and have to lie on all sides, 


Se 


How He Fixed Mr. Bobson. 


“Do you always use the word whilst, Mr 
Bobson?” inquired the managing editor, loo 
ing over the local columns of the morning 
issue, 

“Yes, sir,” replied the new reporter; ‘I 
thing it’s a more elegant word than while.” 

‘*After this week, Mr. Bobson,” said the 
managing editor, making a memorandum, 
‘*you may work in the janitorial department 
for a whilst.” 


Our old friend Scribners opens its June num- 
ber—just to hand—with an interesting and 
instructive article on The Building of a Rail- 
way, by Thomas Curtis Clarke. The opening 
chapters of the serial story, A London Life, 
appear in these pages, and promise to be of 
interest. An interesting article, too, is Hos- 
pital Life, by A. B. Ward. Cardinal Newman 
is the subject of an article by Augustine Burell, 
wherein the venerable ecclesiastic is de- 








plexion, with a slight stoop in the sboulders, | scribed in language which will be read with 
and a manner—well, he is a Frenchman, and | pleasure by students of every 
possesses in full abundance every characteristic | thought. 
of his race—a quick, nervous way, always sug- 
gesting to the unknowing great excitement, a 

tendency to grandiloquence, a bent toward | good work for our home papers. 


school of 
Canadians will be especially inter- 
ested in a poem on Despondency, by A. 
Lampman of Ottawa, who has already done 
Lalor Abboo 


OLA MRR CGE RnR IEE 
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Dineons trreat flat Sale 


WHOLESALE PROFITS ONLY. 


We wish it thoroughly understood 
that the prices on our hats cover but 
two profits---the manufacturer’s and 
our own---which is in reality a whole. 
saler’s profit. We buy in wholesale 
lots strictly for cash, direct from the 
manufacturer. We retail every day 
single hats at wholesale prices. Our 
stock is well known as the largest 
and finest in Toronto, probably in 
all Canada, and our facilities, thus 
explained, enable us at all times to 
sell any hat 50c lower than any com- 
petitor. 


W.& D. DINEEN 


Cor. King and Yonge Sts. 
Orders By Mail Receive Prompt- Attention. 


FANCY SCARFS 


THE “ST LEGER” 





| is one of Welch, Margetson & Co.’s 
new spring styles, and is a very 
| taking shape 
| 


THE ‘‘MOSTON” 


is a very fine made-up scarf, soft 
top, and fits into the collar well 


The finest assortment of High 
Class Furnishings in the city 


WHEATON & CO. 


17 KING STREET WEST 


COR. JORDAN. 


(Finished under Mrs. Long of Boston, and Soloist in DORENWEND’S NEW STYLES 


a 


Take the Lead! 





HE 


Summer, Pointed, Standard & New Pompadour 


Are the most becoming designs yet offe:ed. No wiggy or 
heavy look about them—as natural as the hair on the head. 
Come and see them. Also all other kinds of HAIR GOODS, 
HAIR ORNAMENTS, &c. Just opened, fine lines o 
HAIR PINS, in Shell, Amber, Jet, &. 


A. DORENWEND 


PARIS HAIR WORKS, 


1038 and 105 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
The Leading House for Fine Hair Goods. 


S. J. DIXON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
Cor. Yonge and King Streets. 
FINE WORK A SPECIALTY. 











OHS. MORISON & C0. 


OUR GREAT 


Sale of Summer Wraps 


OUR JET VISITES are the Success of the Season. 


We havea 
from $5.50 to $25. Black Jersey 


LADIES will do well to inspect our stock before purchasing. 


Boating Wraps 


An Elegant Assortment to choose from at all prices, from 75¢ up, 


Laces 


A large stock of Oriental and Yak Laces in Cream, White, Fawn, 
Baize, &c., &c., which are selling at Half Price. 


Dress Silks ana Cashmeres. 


Black and Colored Mervs, Rhadames, &c., &c., 50c, 75c, $1. 
All-Wool Cashmeres in all the fashionable shades, from 50c up. 


Letter Orders Carefully and Promptly Attended to. 
H. S. MORISON & CO. 


eee The Ladies’ Tailors, successors to J. Pittman & Co 
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The Brotherhoods. 


ij; 
a 
4, A 
om 
wearies of lodges will address, Editor, Saturday Night. 
ROYAL ARCANUM. 


The members of the Supreme Council of this 

werful organization have met this week for 
the 11th annual session, and SATURDAY NIGHT 
tends its most cordial felicitations on this 
memorable event. The hospitalities of the city 
pave been extended with no niggardly hand ; 
erything has been, and is being done to 
gske the delegates feel that they are not 
rangers, but that they have been taken in 
and received with the right hand of good 
ellowship. : 

Toronto has always been a favorite stopping 
ace With Americans, and it is to be hoped 
hat our guests this week will feel on their de- 
,rture from our midst that it was a pleasant 
hing to have enjoyed the hospitality of the 
jyeen City of the West. We publish five cuts 

the leading members of the Order. 

Supreme Regent Smith M. Lindsley is a mem- 
rofthe New York bar, and reside at Utica, 
, that State, where he conducts an extensive 
nd steadily increasing practice. He was born 
t Monticello, New York, in 1847, where he re- 
ived a classical education and further pursued 
ig studies at Wyoming College, Pennsylvania. 
\fter the completion of his college course he 
tudied law for about a year at Wilkesbarre, 
Penn., and then entered the office’of Francis 
Kernan, &@ prominent lawyer and ex-sena- 
op, He was admitted to the bar in 1870, 
ad has since practiced at Utica. He is a well- 
nown and greatly respected citizen of the city 
,d county in which he resides, and as city 
torney, bank president and counsel in very 












SMITH M. LINDSLEY, UTICA, N.Y. 
SUPREME REGENT. 
niny important cases, he has secured the 
ntire confidence of the community. In the 
Royal Arcanum he _ has served as Grand | 
Drator and Grand Regent, and entered the 
suprem2 Council in 1881. In that body he has 
ervel on important committees with honor 
nd credit, and in 1883 was elected supreme 
ator, in 1835 supreme vice-regent and 
ipreme regent in 1887, which office he now 
yids. He has executive ability of a high 
der, and is noted for push, promptness, great | 
nergy and thorough comprehension of details. | 
hese qualifications are supplemented with a | 
nial and genial disposition that attracts and | 
tains friends in every jurisdiction. 
Sapreme Vic2-Regent Legh R. Watts is a 
tive of Virginia and son of Dr. Watts of 
Prtsmouth, in which city he was born and 
till resides. After service in the Confederate 
tny under Gen. Joe Johnston he entered the | 
diversity of Virginia and graduated with | 
\ 
} 
| 






















onor in, 1867. He practiced law until 1870 
hen he was elected and afterwards re-elected 
udge, serving until 1880 when he sesumed the 


LEGH R. WATTS, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
SUPREME VICE REGENT. ee 
‘ctice of his profession, Judge Watts is a 
tll-known citizen in his section of the State, 
1d though he has uniformly declined to 
“cept oftice, preferring to give his attention to 
‘Slucrative practice, he has served as a Dem- 
"tatic elector and presided over the Democratic 
Mtvention of his State in 1884. He has been a | 
lember of the Supreme Council since 1882, | 
aving previously served as grand regent in 
'reinia, He was elected supreme orator at 
Uffalo in 1885, and in 1887 at Boston was in- 
illed supreme vice-regent. Judge Watts isa 
nial gentleman, an eloquent spzaker anda 
"heral favorite among his associates, 
Supreme Secretary W. O. Robson was one of 
‘@ original nine who organized the Royal 
‘tanum at Boston in June, 1877, and was the 
st and has since remained its supreme 
tetary. Born in Maryland in 1843, he 





‘hed Boston in 1870 via Illinois and Con- 
Clicut, after a varied experience as school 
cher, printer, editor and reporter, in which 
“‘*bacities he was fairly successful and received 
. invaluable experience to fit him for the 
‘Sponsible office of supreme secretary of a 


| Westfield Bank as teller. 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


society which has rapidly grown in eleven 
years from nine members to 84,000. His ability 
as a rapid and correct stenographer is well 
known in Boston, where for fifteen years he has 
been the official reporter of the city govern- 
ment. The entire order knows that 





WILLIAM 0. ROBSON, BOSTON, MASS. 
SUPREME SECRETARY, 

Bro. Robson is supreme secretary, as no 
other official's*signature is so often seen 
and no other name so often repeated. 
With a genial temperament, excellent diges- 
tion and a grand physique he can do two days 
work in one, and sleep less than most men if 
occasion requires. His intimate knowledge of 
the business of the order, which he has nursed 
from nothing to its present proud proportions, 
will enable him at the eleventh annual session 
at Toronto to present a volume of invaluable 
statistics which he has been preparing with 
great care for the past two years. 

Supreme Treasurer E. A. Skinner is Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Wes‘field, 
N. Y.; a conservative financier, a man of 
definite views and unflinching integrity. He 
was born in Erie County, N. Y., in 1841, but 
early in life removed to Westfield, and was 
educated at the well-known academy in that 
town. From the office of the Chautauqua 
Manufacturing Company he graduated to the 
In 1861 he entered 
the Union army, and served with distinction as 
lieutenant of the Ninth N. Y. Cavalry, and 
later as brigade quartermaster. Besides his 
experience as a_ banker 
organized and conducted a National Bank 
in Kansas, 





EDWARD A, SKINNER, WESTFIELD, N.Y. 
SUPREME TREASURER. 


since 1879, having served at that session as 
representative from the Grand Council of New 
York. Elected to the responsible office of 
supreme treasurer in 1880 he has continued to 
serve in that capacity with great ability and to 
the entire satisfaction of the order. No mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council is more respected 
or more worthy of universal esteem than is 
Supreme Treasurer Skinner. He annually 
disburses over two millions of dollars for the 
Royal Arcanum, and his accounts, like his 


| word, go unquestioned. 


Charles F. Loring, Supreme Orator, was born 


| February 25th, 1853, in Marlboro’, Mass., being 


one of nine children of Hollis and Laura W. 
Loring, a family held in the highest estimation 
by all who knew them, 
in 1864, was a man respected by all with whom 
he was brought in contact, both in private and 
public life. His mother, who now resides in 
Boston, is one of the old Hitchcock family, and 
a cousin of the late President Hitchcock of 
Amherst. Mr. Loring passed the early part 
of his life in his native town, attended 


the various schools from primary to high, and 
then entered Phillips’ academy at Andover, 
and was under the immediate care of Uncle 
Arnold of 


Sam Taylor, the Dr. America. 


CHARLES F, LORING, BOSTON, MASS, 
SUPREME ORATOR, 
He acquitted himself with credit in all his 
studies, and was the recipient of several prizes, 
among them the Draper prize for declamation, 
thus giving early promise of his ability in 
public speaking. With such education and 
training, and springing from such ancestry, 
the ripe scholarship, abilities and personal 


in Westfield, he | 
where he resided for a few | 


years, and later returned to his present home. | 
He has been a member of the Supreme Council | 


His father, who died | 





presence of Mr. Loring are not surprising, 
After graduating at Phillips’, he pursued the 
study of law for three years at Boston, and 
was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1873, having 
but a short time before passed his twenty-first 
birthday. He is also a member of the bar of 
the United States courts, and a notary public. 
He is now a member of the firm of Moulton, 
Loring & Loring, engaged in the general prac- 
tice of law, and doing a large and lucrative 
business, Mr. Loring’s branch of the business 
is the management and trial of cases in court, 
for which he possesses peculiar ability and fit- 
ness, and in which he has attained a high posi- 
tion among his associates at the bar, being 
unusually successful. He is identified with 
the Royal Arcanum as one of ite prominent 
leaders. He has held the position of Grand 
Regent of Massachusetts fur two years, and 
served on the Grand Council Committee 
on Laws two years. This is his sixth year 
in the Supreme Council, graduating from 
representative through Supreme Guide to his 
Present position. He is a man of positive 
opinions, with the ability and strength of 
character to express them, a ready and elo- 


quent speaker, is well known in Boston and | 


vicinity, and throughout his State. 


Personal. 








The Queen's Royal at Niagara opens for the 
summer season next Saturday. The proprietors 
have made an excellent selection in their en- 
gagement with Mr. G. B, Smith of Toronto, 
who will act as guide, philosopher, and friend 
to the numerous guests of the Queen’s Royal 
during the coming season. Mr. Smith is well 
and favorably known in Toronto, and doubtless 


the quiet courtesy which characterizes his 
bearing towards one and all will win for him 
an equal regard from the good folks on the 
southern shores of Ontario. 


Miss Louise L. Ryckman, the winner of Lord 
Lansdowne’s General Proficiency Medal in 
the second year at Toronto University, is a 
pretty, round-faced, auburn-haired young lady, 


the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Ryckman of Lon- 
don. She comes of an intellectual family 
whose members have persisted in carrying off 
the highest University honors. 








How to Obtain Sunbeams. 

Every one should have them. 
aphs $1 per dozen. 
onge and Adelaide 


Have what? 
Stanton’s Sunbeam Photo 
Studio southwest corner 
streets. 


PRESIDENT 





The recital given by Mr. Harry M. Field on 
| Wednesday, May 30, was not as largely attend- 
|ed as the merits of the programme and the 
general public interest in Mr. Field would 


have given cause for. Mr. Field is one of the 
| few Torontonians whose natural ability and 
| promise justified his seeking a wider field of 
instruction than was offered in our midst, and 
| a prolonged sojourn in Germany had widened 
| his artistic capabilities and his musical exper- 
ience. His friends were very naturally justified 
in expecting that his first appearance since his 
return would have attracted a large audience 
to hear his efforts as a Cebutant. But the old 
saw about a prophet being without honor in 
his own country held full sway on this occasion, 
and a comparatively meager audience was in 
attendance. This was to be regretted, as Mr. 
Field’s playing was in every respect interest- 
ing. His programme was not of the style that 
recommends itself on account of its pyrotech- 
nical brilliancy, but depended for its attractions 
rather upon the inherent classical beauty of its 


executant to display his comprehensive power. 
. 

Mr. Field gave a most delightful rendering 
of Schumann’s Warum, and the Aria from the 
F minor Sonata. These numbers were exactly 
suited to his temperament and he treated us to 

elegant phrasing and a broad poetic feeling. In 
| the Liszt Sonnet and Polonaise Mr. Field ap- 
_peared to still better advantage. Of these he 
gave a fine, robust rendering, playing with fire 
and enthusiasm. 
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Mr. Field’s assistant, Miss Agnes Hunting- 
ton, has never appeared to greater advantage 
in Toronto than on this occasion. She sang the 
Ah! Quel Giorno, from Semiramide, with de- 
lightful breadth and fulness of tone. Maturity 
is mellowing Miss Huntington’s tone, and giv- 
ing it a glorious resonance and roundness, A 
great improvement is visible in her style and 
method as well. She sang three German songs 
by Jensen, Franz and Schumann most artisti- 
cally, the O Sonnenschein being a perfect bit 


numbers and upon the scope it afforded the | 


of song singing. Miss Huntington sails for 
Europe to-day, and expects to rest and also 
study under her old master, Lampedti of 
Dresden, for the next year and then remain in 
Europe for the next two or three years more. 

* 


The great Gilmore and his band have come 
and gone. Mr. Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore 
knows a thing or two, and he is decidedly a 
good business man and knows human nature, 
and plays upon it as well as upon his band. 
His programmes are always essentiaiiy popular, 
and whatever he plays is always well played. 
With all this he succeeds in making some good 
standard music sufficiently prominent to 
satisfy the musical fanatics. The band num- 
bered some forty-one instruments, and is well 
balanced in tone, and of course the individuals 
are good players. Therefore, with a capable 
musician like Gilmore, and the constant playing 
together, the band must be good, and it is 

| good. The Tannheeuser and Semiramide over- 
| tures were splendidly played, and the fragment 
from William Tell was irresistible in its brilli- 
| ancy and dash. Some curiosities were on the 
| programme, such as the band arrangements of 
| well-known piano pieces like Rubintsein’s 
| waltz, the Liszt Rhapsodie, and the Mendels- 
! sohn Rondo. 


. 
, I have heard a good deal of talk about 
| orchestral reproduction on the piano, but 
| seldom came across whet we can call piano 
| reproduction in a reed band. Still, it was 
clever, and I liked the Rhapsodie very much. 
|The band gave a beautiful rendering of 
| Home, Sweet Home at the matinee, and 
| its medleys of national airs were both 
| interesting and instructive. The odds and 
| ends of farm-yard sketches, Southern echoes, 
and such gave us some bright and lively music, 
and some clever imitations of parts of the 
animal kingdom. But the climax of public 
interest and enjoyment was reached when the 
National Anthem ushered in the cannon, and 
every grown person in the audience became, 
for the nonce, a boy again. The chorus of the 
Philharmonic Society was on the platform at 
each of the three concerts, some two hundred 
and twenty-five strong, and sang splendidly 
in the various choruses, especially in the Tann- 
heeuser March, which was brilliantly rendered 
under Mr. F. H. Torrington’s baton. In this re- 
spect Mr. Gilmore acted most gracefully, turn- 
ing over several of the choruses to Mr. Tor- 





CLEVELAND. 


Nominee of the Democratic Convention, St. Louis, June bth. 





rington. ‘ 


| 

| Mme. Annie Louise Tanner sang the Bird 

' song from the Pearl of Brazil and the great 
aria from Mozart’s Il Seraglio with wonderful 
ease and grace. She has a pure soprano voice 
with a compass exceeding three uctaves, of 
great volume, with perfect sweetness and un- 

| deviating intonation. She sings witha breadth 
and expression rare in a voice of this light and 
graceful quality. Signorina Maconda was 
rather weak in the Inflammatus, but sang ex- 
cellently in the Mignon Polonaise, and her 
pleasing voice secured her an encore. Sig. 
Tagliapietra sang splendidly and in most 
artistic style. He has a fine resonant baritone 
voice, and has all the resources of the experi-_ 
enced opera singer. Owing to his absence from 
the matinee Mr. Schuch was called on to sing 
the prayer from Lohengrin, with the chorus in 
the finale, and he acquitted himself very credit- 
ably. 

| 


I was quite interested to find, on looking 
over the returns of the May examinations in 
musie at Trinity College, that Mr. Arthur E, 
Fisher's pupils are well to the fore. Mrs. N. 
G. Bigelow took her Mus. Bac. degree, The 
second-year students who passed were Mr. 
' Harris, Hamilton ; Miss Paterson, Miss Doby, 
' Oakville ; Mr. G. A. Depew, Toronto, all Mr. 

| Fisher's pupils. Those who passed the first 
year were Mr. T. Singleton, Port Hope; Miss 

| Callahan, Brantford ; Miss H. M. Moore, Cale- 

| donia: Miss S. A. Dallas, Mr. A. H. Deike, 

Guelph ; Miss Eva Janes, Toronto; Miss C. W. 
McGee, Oshawa, also pupils of Mr, Fisher, be- 
sides Miss Ruby Preston and Miss A. E. Mulli- 
gan, both of Port Hope, who were prepared by 
Mr. T. Singleton ; Mr. H. W. Rayner of King- 
ston, prepared by Rev. W. Roberts of Stella, 
who also prepared Miss Mackenzie. 

METRONOME, 
tiiigicmeenige eee 

99 cents is the figure that Danford Roche & 

Co. are selling Morton’s Moresque best quality 
Brussels carpet, regular price of which is $1.35. 
Also Wiltons, $1.10, worth $1.50; Axminsters, 
$1.65, worth $2.25. They are giving up the 
carpet department. 
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“Do you mean to tell me that Joe is really 
dead? That was the last thing I expected of 


him. 
“ Well, it was the last thing he did, wasn’t 
it?” 
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Out of Town. 





OTTAWA, 


Some of the “curled darlings” of our 
are starting another club, But I don’t ose tie 
expression in a disparaging sense, I mean the 
young men about town who have a great deal 
of leisure, some money, and correct social 
instincts. We already have one club in Ottawa 
known as the Rideau. It has the reputation of 
being very exclusive, and quite fancy in its fees, 
Personally I am not 80 sure about its exclusive. 
ness, for I find some queer fish have the entree 
there. However that may be, need is felt for 
another club, perhaps quite as exclusive and 
choice, but where the fees at least will be on a 
more moderate scale. Accordingly the Ottawa 
club has been organized, officers have been 
elected and quarterssecured. The club house is 
on the corner of Queenand Metcalfe streets, and 
it decidedly presents the appearance of being a 
club-house, which the Rideau does not. The 
honorary — of the new club is the dis- 
tinguished head of the Supreme Court, Sir 
Wm. Ritchie. Col. Thos. Ross is president ; 
Wm. Smith, eoreyy minister of marine, vice- 
president ; Capt. W. E. Heron, secretary-treas- 
urer. Executive committee— Major T. Charles 
Watson, W. E. Hodgins, A. D. De Celles, L. 
Fortescue, Phillip N. Thompson, #. Gourdean 
and T. A. Ritchie. It is to be hoped that the 
new bachelors’ refuge will not suffer the 
fate of the Stadacona and others of its prede- 
cessors, 

Mrs. Costigan, wife of the Minister of Inland 
Revenue, left yesterday on a visit to Grand 
Falls, N. B. 

The new Governor-General will arrive per- 
haps on Monday, but certainly early next 
week, In society far more interest is felt in 
the question: What sort of person is Lady 
Stanley—is she of a social turn or not—than in 
what manner of man his lordship is. Very 
little is definitely «known on this point, 
The officers of the establishment are also con. 
vassed and anybody who knows the remotest 
thing about them is the most interesting per- 
son at a tea-table. 

Mrs. Schultz has accompanied her husband 
to Winnipeg and one of the brightest and 
most ape oe entertainers has in her 
been lost to Ottawa, What is the Dominion 
— loss is the Prairie Province capital’s 
gain. 

Mr. Hugh John Macdonald and 
wife, nee Miss Vankoughnet of 
still in town. 


his pretty 
rr city, are 
ATCHMAN, 


PORT PERRY. 


Seldom has our town witnessed a more ani- 
mated and joyous scene than that which trans- 
pired at the Methodist Church at noon yester- 
day. The occasion was the marriage of one of 
the mee popaier of our young ladies—Miss 
Isabel Willoughby, the only daughter of the 
pastor of the church in which the ceremony 
took place, 

The Rey. Mr. Willoughby officiated, assisted 
by the three uncles of the bride—the Revs. W. 
H. Laird of Woodstock, J. W. Holmes of 
Guelph, and J. W. Totten of Markham. 

The fortunate gentleman who has won this 
prize is Dr, George R. Watson of Wellington, 
who bears the highest honors of both Canadian 
and American Universities. He has won by 
solid ability and persistent plod the degrees of 
B. A., Ph. D. and M. D.: and, possessed of 
high personal character,‘a well tried integrity 
and indomitable perseverance, a brilliant career 
may be predicted for him-in the medical profes- 
sion which he has chosen. 

The student career of Miss Willoughby has 
been very much more than an ordinary one. 
She is the first lady graduate in Arts of Vic- 
toria University, and took many honors in the 
different years of her graduating career. Her 
career of usefulness while residing in our midst 
—ever ready as she has been to aid in every 
a enterprise among us, has greatly endeared 

er to our citizens. 


CHATHAM, 


No recent departure from Chatham will be 
more regretted than that of Mrs. McLeod, the 
Misses Mary and Charlotte McLeod and the 
other members of their family, who left last 
week for Melbourne, Australia, where Mr. 
McLeod moved a few months ago. The choir 
of St. Andrew’s Church (of which Miss Char- 
lotte McLeod was a popular member) just be- 
fore leaving made her the recipient of a hand- 
some presentation, 

Mr. Harry Rose has returned from Mexico. 

The str. City of Chatham, which is to replace 
the defunct Merritt, and ply between here and 
Detroit, is expected to arrive in a couple of 
weeks and the event is awaited with much 
interest. FEDORA, 


GALT, 


Mr. H. B, Lewis, of the Bank of Commerce, 
at one time stationed here, paid us a visit 
last week before leaving for the Montreal 
branch. 

When removed from Galt Mr. Martin Howard 
left no successor tc take a leading interest in 
lawn tennis, I have not heard of any club 
being in existence this season. 

Mr. G. Y. V. Greenhill and staff of the Mer- 
chant’s bank have taken possession of their 
new office in the Imperial Block. 

Mr. W. Murray of the baseball club made 
some brilliant plays in last week’s game. 

ARIEL, 





Messrs. Nye & Armstrong of the Rossin 
House News Depot have pleasure in calling 
the attention of our readers to their large and 
assorted stock of fishing rods, tackle, hooks, 
reels, bait, etc., and as the fishing season is just 
about opening, intending buyers should see their 
immense display and compare prices before 
purchasing. See advertisement on page 2. 
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Blind Drunk. 


Yesterday a wealthy society man, returnin 
from a dinner party under the influence o 
liquor, slipped and fell on the sidewalk in 
Austin. A _ kind hearted, but sober friend, 
helped the inebriate to his feet. 

*“Whersh my hat?” asked the tipsy party, 
oblivious to the fact that the hat was on his 
head, 

*“ Why donsher look for my losht hat?” he 
continued angrily to his sober friend, who 
laughed heartily. ‘* Why donsher looksh for 
my hat? Hash somebody sthole it?” 

** My dear boy, your hat is——” 

‘*‘Loosh for my hatsh, I shay. Do you hear, 
shpeak?” But just then he put his hand on 
his head and discovered the hat. Looking very 
wise, the victim of dipsomania said : 

‘*My friend, you’r abshent minded, or elsh 
you’r blind drunksh. You are so blind 
drunksh you couldn't shee my hatsh wash on 
my head (hic). Wine ish smocker, and sthrong 
drinksh a ragin’ lion, and whoever ish deceived 
thereby goesh about sheeking whom he may 
devour. You’'r blind drunksh, I shay, couldn't 
shee my hatsh was on my head,” and steadying 
himself on the arm of his friend the society 
man went on down the avenue. 








The Charm of Music. 


Fair Visitor (to convict)—I suppose, sir, that 
the singing of the birds relieves the monotony 
of your dreary life? 

‘onvict (profoundly nonplussed)—The sing- 
ing of the birds, miss? ; 

Pair Visitor—Yes, sir, the little jail birds, 
you know. They must be such a boon. 


High Living in New York. 

Judge Peterby—Did you experience much 
annoyance from the climatic influences while 
you were in New York? 

Col. Yerger—No, not to speak of. The hotel 
clerk put us up in the attic, but we didn’t have 
toclimb. All those big New York hotels have 
elevators that take you up to the attic without 
your knowing it. 


-~ 
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The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb | PIANO LECT 


Births. 

DICKS—On June 2, at 108 Upper Vanauley street, Mrs. 
William Dicks, jr.—a daughter. 

BLETCHER—On May 30, at Port Hope, Mrs. W. S. 
Bletcher— a son. 

MACDONALD—At 513 Jarvis street, on June 5, Mrs. 
Campbell Macdonald- a caughter. 

ROSSER—At 169 Gerrard street east, on June 2, Mrs. H. 
Rosser—a son. 

McBETH—At 67 Euclid avenue, on June 6, Mrs. Duncan 
McBeth—a son. 

DUNCAN—At 111 Major street, on Wednesday, June 6, 
Mrs. W. 8S. Duncan—a daughter. 


Marriages. 

McKEGGIE— BLACKSTOCK—On Tuesday, June 5th, at 
Sloane Terrace church, Chelsea, London, England, by the 
father of the bride, assisted by Rev. Thomas Hind, James | 
Herbert McKegyie of Barrie, Ontario, to May, youngest | 
daughter of Rev. William S. Blackstock, of Toronto. 








SMITH—RYAN—On the 5th June, 1888, at the church of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, Sherbourne street, by h's Lordship 
the Right Rev. Bishop \’Mahony, assisted by the Rev. 
Father McBride, James Austin, second son of Hon. Frank 
Smith, to Mary Alice, eldest daughter of Hugh Ryan, Esq.. 
Hollydene, Rosedale, Toronto. 

KLEIN—McCARTHY—On June 4th, at St. Paul’s church, 
by the Rev. J. J. Shea, assisted by the Rev. Father Morris, 
E. E. Klein to Katie, daughter of the late H. J. McCarthy 
of Ottawa. No cards. 

PERRY—CAMPBELL—At St. John’s church, Burlington, 
on the 5th June, by the Rev. Father Slaven, James Perry 
to Teressa Campbell, both of Burlington. 

SQUIRE—WINSTANLEY—On the 2nd June, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s fatner, near Goshen, Tulare County 
California, William Squire, eldest son of Captain Squire, 
late of H. M. 3rd Dragoon Guards, Raglan Hall, Torquay, 
Devonshire, England, to laura, youngest daughter of Dr. 
O. S. Winstanley, formerly of Toronto, Canada. ’ 

HILL—McCULLOUGH—At the residence of the bride’s 

rents, Goodwood, on Wednesday, June 6th, by Rev. Mr. 

Yilkinson, Mr. James Hill, Winni , Man., to Sarah J., 
third daughter of Mr. James McCullough, merchant. 

BURCH—ARNOTT—On Wednesday, June 6, at the resi- 
dence of the bride's father, 167 Carlton street, by Rev. S. J. 
Shorey, Charles E., eltest son of Edward Burch, of Tait, 
Burch & Co., to Nellie Wilson, third daughter of Mr. David 
Arnott, all of Toronto. 

WRIGHT —GATES—On Wednesday, June 6, at the 
Church of the Ascension, Hamilton, by Rev. Canon Suther- 
land, M. A., rector of St. Marks, assisted by Rev. Hartley 
Carmichael, the rector, Georgina Katherine Wright, second 
daughter of Matthew Wright, to Herbert E. Gates, third 
son of F. W. Gates, all of Hamilton. 

STRATHY—FORD—On Wednesday, June 6, at St. Luke’s 
Church, Toronto, by Rev. John Langtry, M. A., rector, 
assisted by Rev. Alex. Williams, M. A., George Stuart Cam- 
eron Strathy, second son of Dr. G. W. Strathy, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of Dr. William Ford, all of Toronto. 

WILSON—ROGERS—At the residence of the bride’s 
father, 180 Gerrard street east, Toronto, June 6, by Rev. 
Alex. Sanson, M. A., William George Wilson, of the Presby- 
terian Review, to Maud, second daughter of John Rogers. 

ROBERTSON—TAYLOR—At the residence of the bride's 
mother, 466 Jarvis street, June 6, by Rev. H. Harris, Dr. 
Alexander Robertson, to Miss Kate Taylor, third daughter 
of the late Thomas Taylor, of the Don Paper Mills. 


Deaths. 


FAHEY—On Saturday evening, June 2nd, at his late 
residence, 112 Lisgar street, Toronto, James Fahey, journal- 
ist, aged 38 years and 8 months. 

FREEL—At Stouffville, on June 5, Elizabeth Lloyd 
Freel, aged 67 years. 

BEATTY—On June 4, at 
delphia, Pa., Dr. George Beatty, aged 85 years. 

BLAND—On May 18, at Castie Douglas, Scotland, Mary 
Shaw Bland, aged 84 years. 

DRINKWATER—On Wednesday, June 6, at 9 p.m., Eliza, | 
wife of James E Drinkwater | 

DICKISON—At Arkona, on June 5, Matilda Dickison, | 
aged 40 years. 

ARDAGH—At Barrie, on June 2nd, Anne Ardagh, aged 
75 years, 

KNOWLES—At Grand Union Hotel, Ottawa, Harry | 
Knowles, sged 24 years. | 
GROVER—Un Friday, June 1st, at Coltorne, John M. 
Grover, registrar East riding, county of Northumberland, | 

ed 73 years. 

YOUNG—On June 2nd, John B. Young, of Hamilton. 

SMITH—At Toronto, on June 3rd, Irene Amelia Smith, | 
aged one year. 

VERNON—At Toronto, on June 3rd, Freddie Vernon, 

ed 9 years. 

SPEARS—On Monday, June 4, Mrs. Adam Spears, aged 
75 years. 

MILLER—At 143 Munro street, on June 6, Daniel Miller, 
aged 48 years. 








LAWRENCE—At 45 Brant street, Maggie Lawrence, | 
aged 20 years. 
YOUNG—On June 2nd, John B, Young, of Hamilton. 





Why the Strike Failed. 
Jones—It looks as if the brewers’ strike had | 
failed. 
Smith—So it seems. 
Jones— What do you suppose was the cause 
of the brewers’ strike failing? | 
Smith—You see when they went out they | 
ecouldn’t prevent the hops working. 


~ EDWARDS’ 
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UNEQUALLED FOR 
Health, Strength, Economy 


and Convenience | 
INDISPENSIBLE DURING THE 


CAMPING OUT SEASON 


Makes rich soup or delicious flavoring in a few minutes. | 
Put up in tins at 15, 25 and 40c. For sale by all grocers. | 
Be sure and try it. 








Mutual Street Rink 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. 





Week commencing Monday, June 11, 1888, 


GRAND SIX-DAY 


Pedestrian Tournament: 


12 hours a day, 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. (Go-as-you-please). | 


All the famous pedestrians in the world expected to start. | 
See descriptive bills for list of entries. Doors open at 10 | 
am., start at 11 o’clock sharp. Admission 25 cents. | 


A. PHILION, Manger, | 


-LORNE PARK | 


Hotel Opens 16th of June| 


Magnificent Steamer ROTHESAY chartered for season. | 
For rooms at Hotel or for a choice lot in this beautiful | 
Summer Resort, apply to J. W. STOCKWELL, 89 King 
West, Treasurer. Opening day of sailing Saturday 10th | 
June. 

| 
SUMMER WOOD 


Cut and split 22.25 per load. Kindling five crates #1. 
R. TRUAX, 56 ADELAIDE ST. WEST | 
| 

PARTNER WANTED. | 
A Money (and General) Broker of several years’ suc- | 
cessful experience desires a Partner for city office. | 


Address F. G. L., Toronto Saturpay Nioar, stating age, 
previous experience, capital and other information. 


DON’T FORGET TO SEE THE 


GREAT SWEEPSTAKES 


| 
AND OTHER TROTS ON | 


WoOODBINE TRACK) 


| 
ON | 


Wednesday & Thursday, June 13 & 14 








801 Ludlow street, Phila- } 
j — 


THE MART 


BY OLIVER, COATE & CO. 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


URE-RECITAL)H CLARKE & CO.'S. D. DOUGLAS & C0. Men's Youths’ & Bo 


WM. H. SHERWOOD 


Of New York, assisted by Madame D’AURIA, Mon. BOU- 

CHER, Miss DONNELLY and Mr. J: L. O'MALLEY. Sig. 

v’AURIA, Accompanist—at 

Horticultural Pavilion, Thursday, June 14, 8 p.m. 
RESERVED SEATS, 60 CENTS. 


Plan now open at Messrs. Nordheim: r's. 
** He plays with a taste and finish that distinguish him 
as a musical scholar of the first rank.”— New York Times. 


TRIUMPH SELF-WRING MOP (0. 


TARBOX BROS., Managers, 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


UNIVERSAL COOKING CROCK 


Mopping done without soiling the hands. 

Over 2,000 sold daily ; price 85 cents. 

Use our Crock for cooking your porridge or any delicate 
foods. No burning or discoloring of foods. 

Gentlemanly agents will call upon application. 


TARBOX BROS., 483 KING STREET W. 


Dont Take Up Your Carpet 


THE TORONTO CARPET 


AND PLUSH RENOVATING CO, 
389 1-2 Yonge Street 


Will clean and RENOVATE your carpets on the floor 
without dust, dirt or smell and make them absolutely 
MOTH PROOF. You don’t need to even take your 
furniture from the room. 

We can give you some of the best references in the city. 
Our ‘‘ Renovo Process” is registered under the “ Trade 
Mark and Design Act” for the Dominion of Canada. 
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Dominion Stained Glass Co. 


77 RICHMOND STREET WEST 


Memorial Windows and every description of Church and 
Domestic Art Glass, including 


Wheel-Cut, Sand-Cut, Embossed, Bent Glass 
and Bevelled Plate 


Also new and elegant designs in Bevelled, Engraved and 
Silvered Plate for mantles. 


Designs and estimates on application. Telephone 1470. 


Niagara River Line 


CHICORA 


In Connection with the New York Central and 
Michigan Central Railway 





Single Trips Commencing Tuesday, May 22nd 


Steamer will leave Yonge street wharf at 7 a.m. for 
Niagara-on-Lake, Lewiston, Falls, Buffalo, New York, 
Boston, and all points east and west. Tickets at all offices 
of Canadian Pacific Railway ; Barlow Cumberland, 72 Yonge 
street ; A. F. Webster, 56 Yonge street ; Gzowski & Buchan, 
24 King street east. JOHN FOY, Manager. 





(ESTABLISHED 1834), 


$10,000 


Unreserved Sale by Auction 


Of the Entire Stock of Valuable 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, te, 


OF MESSRS, W( LTZ BROS., AT THE MART, ON 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13 


We have received 
WITHOUT ANY RESERVE the valuable 
stock of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
etc., comprising Watches, Chains, Dia- 
monds, Rings, Gem Rings, Gold Bracelets, 
Silver Bracelets, Ladies’ Gold Sets, Gold 
Thimbles, Silver Thimb’es, 


Studs, Gold Collar Buttons, Fine Goid Cuff 
Buttons and Cuff Links, Gold and Silver Ear- 
rings, Gold Pins and Broaches Gents’ 


| Charms, Society Pins and Jet Jewelry, 
Ladies’ Guard Chains. Collar Buttons, Chil- | 


dren’s Pins and Rings, Silver Necklets and 
Lockets, etc. 

Also a large Fire and Burglar Proof Safe, 
Diamond and Gold Scales, Show Cases and 
Tables—in all 
Stock and Fixtures. 


TERMS CASH. SALE AT 11 A.M. 


OLIVER, COATE &CO. 


AUCTIONEERS. 





PY TS) 


Fora large assortment and close prices call on 





Goulden & Trorey 


Manufacturing Jewelers and Diamond 
Setters 


61 King Street East, opp. Toronto Street 





t. Charles Restaurant 


LUNCHEON AND DINING ROOMS 
70 YONGE STREET 


Next door to Dominion Bank. 





Just opened (up stairs) the Handsomest 
Dining Room in the City for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 


Lunch Counter for Gentlemen on the 
ground floor as usual. 


F. MOSSOP, Proprietor. 


srummamenmepemenetiansinedbinntastis —_——$———— qa 


instructions to sell | 


Gents’ Gold | 
| Scarf Pins, Gents’ Silver Scarf Pins, Shirt | 


about $10,000 worth of | 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Manufacturers and Importers of 
Trunks, Bags, 
Valises, Satchels, 


Purses, Pocket Books, 
Bill and Letter Cases, 


Baskets, Dressing “Cases, | 
Fancy Goods, &c. 


105 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 








BUILDS SEORONTOS 
SPECIALTY OF FINE WORK 


IN 


Invitations, Wedding ¢ Visiting Cards, 


PLATE ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
HE 


. 
JACKSON'S POINT HOTEL COMPANY 


HAS 
Eight Cottages to Rent for the Summer. 


They are hardwood, newly built and well finished and 
contain three bed-rooms, one sitting-room, about seventy- 
five feet of verandah around each and with kitchen and 
closets detached from main building. 

A Dining Hall will be erected on the property where 
those desiring may get their meals. 

Jackson's Point is situated on Lake Simcoe three hours 
run from Toronto, and is unrivalled for its sanitary advan- 
tages, while the facilities for bathing, boating and fishing 
can not be surpassed. The neighborhood also is noted for 
its beautiful drives in every direction. 

Rent $75 for season, this includes a supply of ice. 

For further particulars address 

F. G. TREMAYNE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Sutton West. 


A 


BATTLE FIELD 


(pen every work dav from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. | 


ADMISSION 50c., CHILDREN 26c. 
Every Saturday Night from 7 to 10:30 
R ADMISSION 25c. 
A 


TTLE OF SEDA 


WHO'S YOUR,| 


CYCLORA 


Front and York Streets, Toronto. 
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THE BEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE 


FOR 
Nobby, New and Stylish Hats 


The largest variety can be seen from all the Leading 
Er glish and American Manufacturers. 


CHRISTY’S LONDON SILK. HATS 
New Style, Just to Hand, only $4 


J. & J. LUGSDIN 


Manufacturers and Direct Importers, 101 Yonge Street. 


EVERYBODY. 


TRE DAILY MAIL le kept on file, bound up for reference, by Judges, County Clerks, 
Registrars, Public Libraries, and by 

RE-AD the various Government:, Provin- 
cial and Dominion. The i nportant 

events in the life of yourself end 

your tumfly should be rec~rded there, Noticee of births, marriages en! ceaths 
should be inserted in THE DAILY 

MAIL, not alone for the reason that 

euch is the social custom, ‘sut also 

because such notice ls a registry of 

‘the facts for timetocome, The email charge of 50 census for one insertion of birth, 
mar-iage or 

deat» notice 

should deter 

BO «ne, and 

interested parties chould see to it that the record is mad@, Another po nt thet 


| 
| 
DEAT HE=== 


every one of them: therefore, when you can afford to insert in only one paper, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


have it in THE MALL, for these two reasons>— et. Every one ol .o has birth, 
Ging Ree Wns Soot womens ts Sle BAe 2nd. THE MAIL, as before 

stated, is 8 perfect pe petual register, easy of scoces af al] times and to 
0 OS 


HE-MAIL 


ten 7d MAIL mow oocupies the foremost place ‘2 Canadien journaliem—"Hal 
Among the marvels of journslism. Its prosperity cannot be questioned, and 
(a te © pleasure to say 1 Gesorves it" Utios (N.Y) Herald.” | 


THE MAIL, Toronto, Canava 


7) Pals 
AN FIC 
RAILWAY. 


Commencing June (st, 1888 


WILL SELL 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS 


SATURDAY TO MONDAY 
AT 








Wels. More Than SINGLE FARE | aVQIT) THE COUNTERFEIT! PURSUE THE GENUI 


a 


WINNIPEG AND RETURN 
$45.00! 


GOOD FOR 40 DAYS 


Apply te any Agent of the Company. 


“DOMI 


SWEETNESS 


(Successors to the late ALEX. HAMILTON) 


{83King St- Hast 
nical set FOR | 


PAPER HANGING, 


KALSOMINING 


TINTING: 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


HOUSE PAINTING 


AND 


DECORATING. 
| 





LIGHT-WEIGHT 


SPRING. 
OV ERCOATS 


In the above goods we excel this sprir 
we have had made up 4 tremendous sto, 
all sizes from 24 up to 48 inches, consequep: 
we can fit the smallest boy or the large 
man, and what is more we can produce 


ANY SHADE OR ANY PRIc} 


OAK HALL 


115 to 121 King Street Kast, 


TORONTO. 
WILLIAM RUTHERFORD - Manager 


DIAMONDS! 


We have just received something special in Diamonds, 
From the Lowest Priced Goods to the 
Highest in the Market. 
which we are still prepared to sell at prices that defy com 


petition. 
This is not an advertising dodge, out a real fact, 


WOLTZ BROS. & CO 
5 LEADER LANE, TORONTO. 











NION" 





ORGANS AND 


TONE, 


PIANOS 


AND 
DURABILITY 





TORONTO TEMPLE OF MUSIC 


(FORMERLY RUSE’S) 


68 KING STREET WEST. 


WATERFILTERS 


“The Gate City Stone Filter” 


EASILY CLEANED 


DOES NOT BECOME FOU 


AN EFFECTUAL PU 





RIFIER 


FOR SALE BY 


HARRY A 


y g 
wm : 


HARRY 


{ 
Po 


If there was nothing genuine there 





Car! Bats bg 447 Yonge Street 


»- COLLINS 


me 5 


WEBB 


would be nothing to counterfeit. 


And if pure goods can be had anywhere, that’s the place to go, but be sure the place has a good name before 
it or you may be pursuaded to invest, much pps own disadvan’ 


It you intend entertaining your friends do 


twe or they will not consider yous landebie worth anything. 


not know what would be nice—or what would be the r thing to do—you can get valuable aid by asking tor 
tion at Webb's 447 Yonge street it will not cost you anything, or, if you prefer it you can leave it all to 
your to 


you will it as safe in his hands asin your own. Send for estimates, or send 


HARRY WEBB, 447 YONGE STRE 
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